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ANIMAL FIGURES IN AMERICAN ART. 






The prevalence of animal figures throughout the American 
Continent must have impressed itself upon the minds of our read- 
ers. We have already shown in our articles on symbolism that 
these figures are not confined to the emblematic mounds, but are 
scattered everwhere. They are discovered in all parts of the 
wide-spread field; in picture writing, in inscriptions, in pipes ee 
and pottery, upon shell and bone ornaments, in wooden totem BS 
posts, in sculptured columns, in idol pillars, in the ancient cod- 
ices, in paper and cloth, and in all the lines through which the 
ancient inhabitants could represent these figures. The number of 
ornaments and relics which contain animal figures is im- 
mense. They are perhaps not as numerous as the stone relics, 
such as axes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, and do not fill our cabi- 
nets as frequently as these; but if we consider the field through + 
which they are scattered, and the variety of material in which 
they appear, and ways in which they were represented, we may 
conclude that they do not after all, fall very far short of the 
stone relics in number, and certainly do not in importance. 

The reason for the existence of these figures is not always 
perceptible, but there seems.to have been some latent principle 
which had great influence over the native mind; a principle which 
pertained to all the races and which was quite fundamental in its 
nature, What that principle was which ruled so extensively, is a d 
mystery. It is possible that it came from a primitive animal wor- : 
ship and so may be regarded as a product of the religious sen- 
timent;.arid yet 'if:we take this position we must grant another, 
namely; tHat all the native races in America came up from a low 
stage and yet have retained the tokens or signs of their primitive 
worship: In’ that case’ we should‘ consider that the animal fig- 
ures were all of them symbols and that no animal form existed 
that did not have a religious significance. This, however, is the 
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very point about which we are uncertain. The inquiry is wheth- 
er animal figures were symbolic or imitative, 

This then is the subject to which we call attention, the imita- 
tive character of many of the animal figures. That there was an 
aptitude among the prehistoric races for constructing art forms 
will be seen from the following facts: 1. The number and variety 
of relics which seem to have no other object than to gratify the 
fancy. 2. The great imitative skill exhibited by these relics. 3. 
The taste for art forms was not confined to the civilized races 
but prevailed among the rudest and the wildest. 4. The skill for 
making these forms was exercised in a great number of ways. 
5. The material used did not matter ; the skill for making imita- 
tive figures overcame all difficulties and mastered the material 
used, whatever it was. 6. The beauty exhibited by the advanced 
forms differs from that seen in the lower specimens only as the 
patterns, and figures are more elaborate; but indicate the same 
taste and skill. 7. The improvement of art does not depend upon 
the introduction of a new sense of beauty, or even the change of 
that sense, but rather the cultivation of something which is inher- 
ent in the entire American race, We are now considering native ~ 
American art, and the hypotheses which we have laid down refer 
only to the: American races. The same may be true of all art. 
The sense of beauty is inherent in human nature. 

It requires no new faculty to see the beautiful in nature or to 
imitate it in art, but only the cultivation of the faculties which 
we have. 

The American races were evidently endowed with a sense of 
beauty to a remarkable degree. Their homes were in the midst 
of the beauties of nature and they always selected the most beau- 
ful spots, both for their residence and for their burial places. 
Their works and relics indicate a sense of beauty. There are 
many ornamental figures which are the products of a native 
American ari. The architecture, especially that of the civilized 
races has impressed travelers as: containing many beautiful fea- 
tures, and it is said to be equal to that of the barbaric races on 
other continents, if not equal to that of the civilized. 

The prevalence of animal figures in American art is the special 
subject which we are to follow: 

I. We are to consider these figures in their number and varie- 
ty, and see in what material and what lines they are presented. 

II. We are to consider the imitative skill which was exercised 
by'the natives in representing animal shapes. 

III. We are to ascertain whether we can recognize the animals 
intended by the imitative form. 

IV. We are to ask the question whether these were all native 
American or whether there is any evidence of foreign animals in 
the relics and other works of art 

V. The presence of an intruded cultus is to be noticed and 
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the forms which belong to the historic races we are to distin- 
guish from those which belong to the prehistoric races. 

In making these inquiries we are to confine ourselves to intrinsic 
evidence and not go outside of this to examine into the credibili- 
ty of witnesses or the genuineness of the totems. The analysis of 
the figures and the study of their different parts may help us to 
understand the subject. But the peculiarities of the native art 
must be carefully traced. The superstitious character of the na- 
tive mind must also be brought into account. The art forms 
must, to a degree, be interpreted in the light of the religious senti- 
ment. Art was correlated with mythology, in America as well 
as in Greece, and the esthetic character. of the native mind was 
exhibited in both. 

I. Let usfirst consider the numberand variety of animal forms, 

1. The -geographical districts furnish different animal forms; 
they also present art in different stages; and so we have not only 
a great variety of animal figures, but different methods of repre- 
senting them. 

2. The material employed was quite different in different. sec- 
' tions of the country and even in the same district animal forms 
were represented in all kinds of material. 

3. There were different motives which ruled in the construc- 
tion of animal figures. These figures were sometimes merely 
objects of fancy and again were objects of worship. 

These considerations all complicate the subject and yet they 
may be analyzed and understood, and the different art forms 
distinguished from one another by these means. We do not 
mean to say that all animal figures were imitations of the animals 
of the district where the specimens are found; nor do we mean 
to infer that the figures which seem to be mere objects of fancy 
may not have been religious in their character but we are merely 
laying down what seem to be general principles though there are 
many exceptions to them. 

The American school of art, and especially that department of it 
where animal figures are imitated, is before us, for us to enter and 
examine its different models and specimens. The prevalence of 
animal figures in native American art was much greater 
than is generally supposed. Any one who will take pains to 
examine the different specimens, will see this. A brief review of 
the field will show the position animal figures occupy, and at 
the same time reveal the different phases which these figures as- 
sume. 

American art is presented in different lines as follows: 

(1.) Drawing. There are drawings upon bone, bark, boards, 
and many other materials. Wherever drawings are found animal 
figures are very common. 

(2.) Inscriptions form another line, These are found in tablets and 
on rocks; wherever there are insciptions, there are animal figures. 
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._ (3.) Carved objects are numerous. The carving may be in 
stone, in wood, and occasionally in shell or bone. But wherever 
it is, and whatever the material, carved animal figures are much 
more numerous than any other. ; 

(4.) Moulded objects are common. These are more numerous 
among the advanced races than among the savages, and yet the 
hunter races sometimes exhibit considerable skill in moulding. 
Pottery is said to belong to the middle grade of cultus, but the 
distinction is not so much in the material as in the skill of con- 
structing. The moulding of pottery into animal forms was very 
common among the native races. 

(5.) Mounds and earthworks form another line in art. These 
structures were sometimes solid cones, sometimes walls which 
surrounded enclosures, sometimes massive pyramids, and some- 
times emblematic or symbolic figures. To this last class belong 
the effigy mounds. Animal figures are not so numerous in the 
earth moulds as they are in drawings, carvings, inscriptions or 
in any other department of native art; but where they are found 
they always prove interesting and striking objects. 

(6.) Sculptured stone. This differs from carved objects in that it 
is generally in bass-relief, though there may be specimens of 
sculpture which can hardly be distinguished from carving. The 
sculpture of America abounds with animal figures. 

(7.) Architectural structures. It may seem singular, but there 
are specimens of architecture in which stone is wrought and 
placed together so as to resemble animal figures. 

These seven lines of art present animal shapes very frequently, 
perhaps more frequently than all the shapes put together; and 
they render the subject a very fruitful one. The effigies in earth 
are the most striking because they are the most mysterious and 
the most massive. They are not wide-spread but are restricted in 
their locality; they are numerous in one locality, but are rare in 
all others; they are rude compared with many relics, but are 
nevertheless well wrought. The effigies are worthy of attention 
as works of art, for they exhibit the same traits and habits in the 
native artists which the relics do. They exhibit the same 
artistic skill and at the same time, the same imperfect imita- 
tions. They are full of conventional forms, even more full than 
are the carved relics, but they illustrate the manner in which the 
native artists seized upon the prominent features of the animal 
and made them all the more prominent. This conventionality of 
prehistoric art has not received much attention but it is import- 
ant, for it relieves some of the difficulties which are in the way, 
and especially those which prevent us from recognizing the ani- 
mal intended. The comparison of the effigies in the mounds 
and the animal figures in the 1elics is instructive on this account; 
but it should be drawn by those who have made the mounds and 
the relics a special study, and after an acquaintance with the 
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methods and styles which were peculiar to the native artists. 
This, then, brings us to another part of our subject. © 

II. The imitative skill of the prehistoric races. This subject has 
especial interest at the present time;, as several papers have been 


published on it, and much discussion has arisen over it. It is’ 


probable that the discussion will lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of the methods of the native artists or at least toa closer 
study of the specimens of the primitive art. 

1. We make a remark at the outset, that naturalists can aid the 
archeologists in this work and yet the aid must be in a consid- 
erate and friendly spirit, and with no attempt to dictate and cer- 
tainly with no arrogating of superior wisdom. The recognition 
of the animals intended may be difficult to the archzologist be- 
cause of his want of familiarity with the animals. In this the 
naturalist has the advantage. On the other hand, the archzolo- 
gist is expected to understand the method of the native artist 
much better than the naturalist and he is better calculated to pass 
an opinion on the imitative skill and artistic taste of the prehis- 
toric sculptors and painters. If the naturalists expect that the na- 
tive artists are to exhibit the accuracy of nature in the represent- 
ations of animal life, they expect more than has been realized in 
modern art. It is very high art when a sculptor can represent 
nature in all its details, and if the artist is true to life in the 
main, we do not stop to criticize the imperfect parts but are ready 
to admire the imitation as a whole, To illustrate: a native may 
have represented a bird as deficient in one of its toes or as hav- 
ing a bill which is longer or shorter than is natural; he may rep- 
resent an animal as having either two legs, or four, and may 
give it a tail that is longer or shorter than that which is natural, 
and yet we may pronounce his imitative skill as admirable. It de- 
pends altogether upon the standard or criterion. We doubt 
whether the naturalist is any better qualified to furnish this stand- 
ard than the archeologist. The specimens are to be judged as 
works of art; (not modern,) but prehistoric art, and the 
archeologist is as familiar with this as the naturalist. The neg- 
ative side may be presented by the naturalist, and he may fail as 
a critic, utterly; but if, on the other hand he would put the positive 
side out, he would receive gratitude of archeologists generally. 

2. We call attention in this connection to the criticisms which 
have been passed on archeologists on these points. The arche- 
ologists of this country are not held by any theories but are con- 
scientiously seeking for the truth. They welcome all discoveries, 
and accept all well established facts, no matter what may be the 
effect upon any theory, 

It has been their fortune to come in contact with specialists on 
either side, who have furnished them with information on certain 
technical points. Generally, this contact has been of great ad- 
vantage, and the problems which are before them have scemed 
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to be hastening toward a solution from the mutual aid and co- 
operation of the gentlemen engaged in studying the different 
sciences. Criticism has not been an object with either side. The 
positions of other scientists have been respected and the arche- 
ologists have acknowledged their indebtedness. The science of 
archeology has grown up in this way. 

In reference to laborers in the past, archeologists have also 
been respectful, realizing that their work was conducted under 
great difficulties.. Those who, in this country, have been devot- 
ed to the subject and have furnished so much valuable material, 
have seemed especially deserving of praise. The data of the 
science have come through the labors of these men, and the work 
is a grateful one throughout. These facts are to be borne in 
mind when we consider the criticisms which have been passed 
upon archeologists, and especially upon the work done by the 
authors of the “ Ancient Monuments.” It should be remem- 
bered that the book by Squier and Davis was published about 
forty years ago, and that great progress in art and science has 
been made since that time Yet it will be noticed that great 
discrimination is manifest by them when they speak about arch- 
zological relics, and great modesty is manifest by them when 
they treat about the facts of zoology. These gentlemen were study- 
ing the relics in their bearing upon cthnological problems, and 
yet they have furnished much information in zoology. _ A series 
of quotations may illustrate this point. These authors say, in 
their work on the Ancient Monuments, ‘‘ some of these sculp- 
tures have a value, so far as ethnological research is concerned, 
much higher than they can claim as mere works of art , this val- 
ue is derived from the fact that they faithfully represent animals 
and birds peculiar to other latitudes, thus establishing a migra 
tion, a very extensive inter communication, or a contemporane- 
ous existence of the same race over a vast extent of country.”* * 
“It is unnecessary to say more than that as works of art, they 
are immeasurably beyond anything which the North Ameri- 
can Indians are known to produce.” * * | “A much higher rank 
can be claimed for the mound sculptures ; they combine taste in 
arrangement, with skill in workmanship, and are faithful copies, 
not distorted from nature. They display not only the 
figures and the characteristic attitudes, but in some cases, as we 
have seen, the very habits of the objects represented. So far as 
fidelity is concerned, many of them deserve a rank beside the 
best efforts of the artist naturalists of our own day.” * * “ They 
are simple in form as in design, and as works of art beyond a 
faithful observance of nature and great delicacy of execution, lit- 
tle can be claimed for them ; in these respects they are certainly 
remarkable and will be the more admired, the more closely they 
are inspected.” * * “ Many of these exhibit a close observance 
of nature and a minute attention to details, such as we could only 
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expect to find among a people considerably advanced in the mi- 
nor arts, and to which the elaborate and laborious, but usually 
clumsy and ungraceful, not to say unmeaning productions of the 
savage, can claim only a slight approach.” * * “ It will of course 
be understood that nothing of the imposing character of many 
of the sculptured-relics of Central America is found in the 
mounds; we have no sculptured facades of temples and palaces, 
invested with a symbolic meaning or commemorative of the ex- 
ploits of chiefs and conquerors ; nor have we ponderous statues of 
divinities and heroes, nothing beyond the simplest form of stone 
structure.” * * 

“ These singular relics have been thus minutely noticed, inas- 
much as they have a direct bearing upon some of the questions 
connected with the origin of the mounds. That we find marine 
shells, or articles composed from them, in the mounds, is not so 
much a matter of surprise, when we reflect that a sort of ex- 
change was carried on even by the unsympathising American 
tribes, and that articles from the mouth of the Columbia are 
known to have found their way, by a system of transfer, to the 
banks of the Mississippi; their occurrence does not necessarily es- 
tablish anything more than that an intercourse of some kind, was 
kept up between the builders of the mounds on the banks.of the 
Ohio, and the sea. There is, however, something more involved 
in the discovery of these relics. They are undistinguishable, so 
far as material and workmanship are concerned, from the entire 
class of remains found in the mounds; and are evidently the 
work of the same hands with the other effigies of beasts and birds. 
And yet they faithfully represent animals found (and only in 
small numbers), a thousand miles distant upon the shores of 
Florida.” * * 

Here then we have the comments on the imitative character 
of the pipes, written by archzologists who lived before the 
science had made much advancement. We consider them judi- 
cious, well guarded, aud discriminating, and doubt whether any 
archzologists of the present day would make them any more so. 
Still, that our readers may understand the limitations which may 
be put upon the native art, or rather, recognized-in the speci- 
mens of art, we shall quote the language of the naturalist who 
has undertaken to criticise them as imitations. 

Mr. Henshaw says: “Itis precisely upon the supposition.that 
the carvings were accurate copies from nature, that the theories 
respecting them have been promulgated by archeologists; on 
no other supposition could such theories be advanced. So ac- 
curate indeed, have they been deemed, that they have been di- 
rectly compared to the work of modern artists, as will be noticed 
hereafter.” * * “So far in point of fact is this from being true, 
that an examination of the series of animal sculpture can not fail 
to convince any one, who is even tolerably well acquainted with 
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our common birds and animals, that it is simply impossible to 
recognize specific features in the great majority of them. They 
were either not intended to be copies of particular species, or, if 
so intended, the artist’s skill was wholly inadequate for his pur- 
pose.” * * “ Following the lead of the authors of ‘:Ancient 
Monuments,’ also, with respect to theories of origin, these carv- 
ings of supposed foreign animals are offered as affording incon- 
testible evidence that the Mound Builders must have migrated 
from, or have had intercourse direct or indirect, with the regions 
known to harbor these animals.” * * “ Except thatthe theories 
based upon the sculptures have been enunciated more positively: 
and given a wider range, they have been left almost precisely as 
set forth by the authors of the ‘Ancient Monuments,’ while abso- 
lutely nothing appears to have been brought to light since their 
time in the way of additional sculptured evidence of the same 
character.” * * 

The same writer says: “ Particular attention may be called to 
the deep and lasting impression made by the statements of these 
authors as to the great beauty and high standard of excellence 
exhibited by the mound sculptures. Since their time writers ap- 
pear to be well satisfied to express their own admiration in the 
terms made use of by Squier and Davis. One might, indeed, al- 
most suppose that recent writers have not dared to trust to the 
evidence afforded by the original carvings or their fac-similes, 
but have preferred to take the word ofthe authors of the ‘Ancient 
Monuments’ for beauties which were perhaps hidden from their 
own eyes.” * * “It is, indeed, a little curious to note the per- 
fect unanimity with which most writers fall back upon the above 
authors, as at once the source of the data they produce in sup- 
port of their theories, and as their final, nay, their only authority.” 
* * “Tn the main, the theories first announced by the authors 
of Ancient Monuments as the result of their study of the mound 
sculptures, are those that pass current to-day.” 

3. The point which we desire to make is this: will the naturalist 
who undertakes to criticise the specimens which have come 
down to us from the native artists give us some criterion by 
which we can judge them as imitations? Ifthe measurements 
of the different parts of the animals in question could be giv- 
en and the proportions of their limbs, wings and other parts of 
the body could be stated we might then determine the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the specimens. This work has to a certain ex- 
tent been done by the archzxolov'sts,* but naturalists are sup- 
posed to be better qualified to do it. The nearest approach to 
this which the author of “Animal Carvings” has reached is the re- 
mark which he has made in reference to the “salient points.’”’ We 
quote his language and are willing to give him as much credit as 








*See Am. Antiquarian, Vol, II, No. 1. 
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if it were a new discovery. He says. “ In considering the degree 
of skill which is exhibited by the mound sculptures in their de- 
lineation of the features and characteristics of animals, it is of the 
utmost importance to note that the carvings of birds and animals 
which have evoked the most extravagant expressions of praise as 
to the exactness with which nature has been copied are uniform- 
ly those which, owing to the possession of some unusual or sal- 
ient characteristic, are exceedingly easy of imitation. The stout 
body and broad flat tail of the beaver, the characteristic physiog- 
nomy of the wild cat and panther, so utterly dissimilar to that of 
other animals, the tufted head, and fish-eating habits of the heron, 
the raptorial bill and claws of the hawk, the rattle of the rattle 
snake, are all features which the rudest skill could scarcely fail 
to portray.” 

But we set opposite to this the quotation from Squicr and Da- 
vis, given above, especially that part which refers to the habits 
of the objects represented. “ They display not only the figures 
and the characteristic attitudes, but in some cases, as we have 
seen, the very hadits of the animals represented.” 

This is the peculiarity of the carved relics as well as the effigies 
found in the emblematic mounds. They not only represent 
the “salient characteristics” cf the animals, but they make those 
characteristics and features represent the habits of the animals. 

It appears that the authors of the “Ancient Monuments” had 
a clear discernment as to what were the true characteristics of the 
relics, and that they understood their true merits and were able 
to describe them without any bias, whatever. There is, howev- 
er, one question which we do not find answered either in the 
“Ancient Monuments” or in the “Animal Carvings,” namely was 
there not a system of classification of the animals by the native 
artists, according to their habits, which is as strictly followed and 
as strikingly set forth as if the particular species according to any 
modern system were made the standard ? 

III. Do the imitative qualities in the relics enable us to rec- 
ognize the animals intended? In reference to the majority of the 
relics, there is no dispute. The carved pipes do frequently rep- 
resent the animals so that they can be easily recognized. The 
same is also true of the effigies in the mounds, the inscribed 
figures seen upon rocks, those which are painted, and moulded 
in pottery, those which are carved in wood, and those which are 
sculptured into idols. It may be true, as Mr. Henshaw says, that 
the particular species or variety of animal is not always recog- 
nizable; but we think that the generic class is: generally pretty 
well represented; and that the naturalist need not be at a loss in 
determining what animal was intended. We must remember, 
however, that there was often a religious sentiment connected 
with the aniinal forms, and that that sentiment seized upon 
points or peculiarities about the animals which might easily es- 
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cape the notice of a naturalist, but which ‘would forcibly im- 
press the native mind. While on the other hand, those very 
points which might be distinctive of a species, to the eye of a 
zoologist would escape the notice of a: native artist, 

Mr. Henshaw says: “It is certain that it isa common prac- 
tice of Indians to endeavor to perpetuate the image of any 
strange bird or beast, especially when seen away from home, 
and in order that it may be shown to his friends.” The auth- 
ors of the Ancient Monuments virtually say the same thing 
and archeologists generally endorse the position. But if the 
naturalist expects the Indian or the mound builder to repre- 
sent the little peculiarities of structure which to modern science 
is the basis of classification, he is expecting’ more than he will 
find. The point which we desire to know is whether the promi- 
nent features of the animals are so closely imitated that we may 
recognize the animals from these. Possibly the habits of the an- 
imals were represented by some subtle part of the figure 
which we, because of our inadvertance, fail to see. Possibly 
too, the religious significance may have been hidden in the im- 
age, and we, owing to our want of acquaintance, fail to see that. 

This leads us to consider a few of the figures which have been 
most in dispute. 

1. The Manitee, The figures which represent the Manitee and 
thetoucan are 
taken from 
“Ancient 
Monuments,” 
but copies of 
them have 
been publish- 
ed by Stev- 
* ens, the auth- 
or of “Flint 
Chips.” Fig. 1 
is taken from 
“Ancient 

Fig, 1. Monuments;” 
Fig. 2 from “ Flint Chips;” Fig. 3 is called by Stevens a manitee, 
by Dr. Rau, an otter; Fig. 4. is from “ Ancient Monuments” and 
there called an otter. In these we see, that the authors of “ An- 
cient Monuments” were generally correct. The habits of this 
animal should have been described, but for these we find 
that the archzologists, Squier and Davis, have furnished 
more information than the author who ‘criticises them. They 
have quoted extensively from the naturalists of their day, and 
have shown that this animal had some remarkable characteristics. 
*“The name of Manitee was given it by the Spaniards, in conse- 


*The cuts are furnished by the Ethnological Bureau, Second Annual Report, 
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quence of the short anterior extremities which were regarded as. 
hands. It has been found difficult to assign a place for it in the 
animal creation, and it has been remarked that it may be indis- 
criminately called the last of the beasts, or the first of fishes. It 
has two pectoral or abdominal mammal, which from their posi- 
tion probably gave rise among mariners to the fable of the mer- 
maid. Columbus, when he first saw these animals in the West 
Indias, called them sirens. They bring forth two young ones at 
a birth; in defense of which, the manitus, though a peaceable and 
harmless animal, is insensible to pain or fear, Its habits are little 
understood. It is supposed never to leave the water, but fre- 
quents the shores, to feed upon the grass at the edge. Sea-grass 
or fucus and marine herbage are supposed to constitute its prin- 
cipal, if not its only food; though this is a point upon which nat- 
uralists have not ventured to give a decision. The opinion, 
however, seems general, that it is an herbivorous animal. As 
before observed, the manitus is found only in tropical waters, 
frequenting the mouths of rivers, but sometimes ascending them 
to great distances. They were secn by Humboldt in the Rio 
Meta, a branch of the Orinoco, one thousand miles above its 
mouth ; and it is said they are found in the Amazon two thous- 
and miles from the sea. They are also found among the Antilles 
on the southern coast of Mexico, and on the coast and in the 
rivers of Florida, in the United States. Excepting upon that 
peninsula, we have no account of their occurrence on our coasts. 
_ Bartram mentions a singular spring, a few miles below Talla- 
hassee, Florida, which was frequented by the manitus; and its 
bones are found, and occasional living specimens observed, in 
the Manitce river which enters Tampa bay, The peculiarity of 








Fiz, 2. Fig. 3. 


the manitee is that it is strictly herbivorous; this characteristic, 
the authors of the ancient monuments have stated, and have no 
where given a cut or a remark which is inconsistent with this. 
They say that,“ seven sculptured representations of this animal 
have been taken from the mounds, of which three are nearly per- 
fect,” They say that “ the external features are faithfully and mi- 
nutely exhibited in the sculptures; the truncated head, small 
and scarcely distinguishable ears, thick, semi-circular snout, pe- 
culiar nostrils, tumid furrowed upper lip, singular feet or fins, 
and remarkable moustaches, are al! distinctly marked, and ren- 
der the recognition of the animal complete.” Mr. Henshaw, on 
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the contrary, would make the animal represented as manitee, 
not herbivorous but carnivorous, and identify the images as rep- 
resentations of the otter, yet the mound builders evidently drew 
the distinction between the two, universally representing the one 
as herbivorous and the other as carnivorous. 
They represented the manitee as having only two feet, and 
the otter, either as having two feet or else figured the animal 
with two feet visible, and the 
other invisible. The distinction 
between these animals is clearly 
portrayed by the pipes, showing 
that the native artists were famil- 
iar both with the form of the an- 
imals and their habits. See the 
cuts, Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 
It appears that the imitative 
faculty was well developed by the 
Fig. 4. mound builders for they recog- 
nized the distinctive habits of the animals and were successful in 
making them apparent. The skill of the native artists is mani- 
fest in this, that only the “salient points ” are portrayed ; and yet 
they are portrayed clearly enough for most persons to recognize 
the animal intended, and not confound an herbivorous animal 
with a carnivorous one. : 
2. The toucan has also been in dispute. In reference to this 
bird.there is more uncertainty and there is good reason for it, 
In the first place, the habits of the birds are not so distinct as 
those of the beasts. Again, 
the specific differences are 
not so easily represented. 
Another difficulty is that 
the salient points or prcm- 
inent features are not easi- 
ly imitated. 
There are several figures 
which are given by the au- 
thors of the “Ancient Mon- 
uments’ and pronounced 
by them to be representa- 
tives of the toucan. In some 
of these, the authors have 
been at fault, but in others, 
correct. The first allusion 
to the toucan is found on 
page 194, where the authors only remark, “a bird’s head in 
terra-cotta.” Ofthis, Mr. Henshaw says, “the figure is vaguely 
suggestive of a young eagle; the position of the nostrils, how- 
ever, and the contour of the mandables, together with the position 
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of the eyes, show clearly enough that it is a likeness of no bird 
known to ornithology.” See Fig. 5. 
The second case where a mistake has been made is in refer- 
ence to a bird which the authors call a toucan, but which 
Mr. Henshaw 
callsthe crow 
or raven. He 
says, “It is 
one of the 
most happily 
executed of 
the avian 
sculptures. 
See Fig. 6. 
The third 
specimen is, however, more clearly a toucan. This bird is 
represented as having a long bill and head, short body, and 
with toes which vary in different cuts, so that these are doubt- 
ful. The peculiarity of the figure is, that it is represented as 
feeding out of the hand, lines representing fingers, being in 
front of it. This would indicate that the bird was tame. On 
this point we quote both from the “Ancient Monuments,” and 
from “Animal Carvings.” See Fig. 7. 


Pig. 7. 

“This bird is common only in the tropical countries of South 
America. *In those districts, (Guiana and Brazil,) the toucan s 
almost the only bird which the aborigines attempted to domesti- 
cate.” +In, reference to this, Mr.. Henshaw says. that it was by no 
means an uncommon practice for North American Indians to 
capture and tame birds; the New England Indians tame hawks; 
the Zunis, a great number of eagles and turkeys; the Dakotas, 
tame eagles, crows, hawks, and magpies ; the Congarees of North 
Carolina, storks and cranes. 


*“Ancient Monuments,’’ p. 266. 
7‘Animal Carvings,” p. 138. 
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The only question is as to the animal represented. There isa 
mound pipe in the possession of Mr. Wm. M. Anderson, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, which is imitative of the same bird, but differs from 
the one described in the “Ancient Monuments,” by having one hole 
of the pipe in the back of the bird between the wings, and the 
other in the tail. The stripes for feathers run perpendicular in- 
stead of horizontal. The animal in this pipe represents the tou- 
can, more than the one depicted in the ‘“ Ancient Monuments,” 
as its body is an exact counterpart,* except that it lacks the tail, 
The distinguishing feature of the bird in both pipes is the bill, 
and we maintain that the identification of the image with the tou- 
can is the correct one. The habits of the bird are at least repre- 
sented by it. 

3. There are several birds which are represented in the pipes 
which are not so easily identified, owing to the fact that their 
habits are not indicated. Concerning some of these, Mr. Hen- 
shaw has expressed his opinlon, 


Fig. 8. 


Ei The first is the turkey buzzard (Fig. 8.) A specimen of this is 
given by Squier and Davis, “Ancient Monuments” (Fig. 117,), 
‘with the remark “probably intended to represent a turkey buz- 
zard.” Mr, Henshaw says, “the notches cut in the mandibles 
are perhaps meant for serrations, of which there is no trace in 
the bill of the buzzard. As suggested by Mr. Ridgeway, it is 
perhaps nearer the cormorant than any thing else, although not 
executed with the detail necessary for its satisfactory recogni- 
tion.” 

Another figure, according to Squier and Davis, represents the 
tufted cherry bird, (Fig. 9). Mr. Henshaw thinks it is a badly 


*The cut representing this pipe will be seen later on, 
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executed likeness of the tufted cardinal gross-beck or red bird. 


Fig, 9. 

Another, (Fig. 10,) Squier and Davis say will readily be recog- 
nized as intended to represent the head of the grouse. Mr. 
Henshaw says “the cere and plainly notched bill of the carying 

clearly indicate a hawk.” 
This is the bird which is rep- 
resented inthe cut, Fig, 10. It 
will be noticed that it has 
a head wholly unlike that 
of the hawk. The bill also is 
much shorter. Two hawks’ 
heads are presented in cuts by 
way of comparison but they 
have very little resemblance 
to this ‘one except in the 

notched bill. 
The carved figure concern- 
Rear oe Fig. 10, ~ ing which the naturalist has 
made the greatest mistake is one which Squier and Davis call 
the owl, but which he calls the bat, (Fig. 11.). | This is a tube 
of steatite upon which is carved as is stated “in high relief the 
figure of an owl attached by his back to the tube. This 
drawing is remarkably bold and spirited and represents the 
bird with its claws contracted and drawn up, and head 
and beak elevated as if in the act of defense and defi- 
ance.” Mr. Henshaw says “it may be well to glance at the 
sculptured animal form to determine how far the accuracy of 
these authors is to be trusted, and how successful they have been 
in interpreting the much lauded “fidelity to nature of the mound 
sculptures.” He then proceeds to say, “this carving differs 
markedly from any of the avian sculptures and probably was 
not intended to represent a bird at all. It more nearly resembles 
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if it can be said to resemble anything, a bat with the features 
very much distorted.” It may be difficult to distinguish a bird from 
a bat, but if the reader will examine the cut and notice the tail 
turned up, wings folded, and the claws drawn up ready to strike, 
he will conclude that the authors of the “* Ancient Monuments” 
analyzed the different parts of the figure better than does the 
author of “Animal Carvings.” The eye and the appearance of 
horns on the distorted head they interpret as representing 





Fig, rz. 

those features of the owl, and they are not far from right. It 
should be said in the way of apology for these many mistakes 
that the criticism was based upon examination of the casts 
which were in the Smithsonian Institution, the original of the 
cuts having been sold out of the country. Still any one who 
knows the imperfect character of a cast and its failure to repre- 
sent the expression which is hidden in the original, would won- 
der that the casts were used at all, especially as the article was 
intended to be especially critical. 

4. There are certainly some mistakes which the authors of the 
“Ancient Monuments” have made, and we are grateful to Mr. Hen- 
shaw that he has cor- 
rected some of them. 
The figure of the squir- 
rel is an_ illustration 
(Fig. 12.) This, Squier 
and Davis have called 
the otter,but Mr. Hen- 
shaw, the squirrel and 
says, ‘ “It conveys 
in a‘general way a 
‘good idea of this:an-: 
imal ; the characteris- Fig, 12, 
tic attitude of this little rodent, sitting up with its paws extended 
in front, being well displayed.” The bird that-was identified asa 
paroquet has been correctly identified as ’a hawk; and the figure 
of which Squier and Davis were uncertain what bird it- was intend- 
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ed to represent, he says correctly is a likeness of a wood-pecker, 
and is one of the best executed of the series of bird carvings. 

IV. The manner in which the animals were represented by 
American art. This is an interesting part of the subject. © We 
have considered the imitative skill, the animals which were imi- 
tated and the means by which they could be identified. We. are 
now to consider the manner in which they are represented, 

1. We are to notice that the imitation of thé animal form was 
one object with the native artists. 

2. The imitative objects were put.to a practical use, 

3. Where a useful object could be modeled into an: imitative 
form, an animal figure was taken as a model in preference to any 
other. 

4. A preference was given by the native artists to those natural 
objects which in themselves were imitative of animals, and the 
native art was used mainly in bringing out the resemblance and 
giving completeness to the figure. 

5. The ease and convenience with which a natural object could 
be modeled into an animal figure was frequently the reason for 
giving it its particular shape. 

6. Animal life was the object that ruled; even if the resem- 
blance was vague and imperfect, the artist was content if this 
could be suggested, and was not always particular in giving 
perfect accuracy to the details. 

7. This very fact, that animal figures were chosen as models, 
and that a vague and shadowy resemblance was sufficient to sat. 
isfy the native artist, shows that the religious sentiment was prev- 
alent, and that these animal figures were fetichistic in their char- 
acter. 

These different points will be borne in mind as we proceed to 
give some specimens of native art. *These specimens are taken 
from all departments: mound builders’ pipes, rock inscriptions, 
effigy mounds, Pueblo pottery, ornamentations on pottery and 
carved wooden figures. Other specimens might be found upon 
shell gorgets, painted blankets and skins, engraved billets of wood, 
and bark, and,in a few cases, in books and calendars which have 
been transmitted by native Indians. These specimens are all 
found among the wild, uncivilized tribes. There are animal fig- 
ures in the idols of Mexico and Central America, but these are 
left out of the account at present. 





*The sources from which we have drawn our illustrations are as follows: Annual Reports of the 
Etbnological Bureau, Contributions to the Smithsonian Institution, especially Dr. Rau’s Monograph 
on Prehistoric Fishing, and S, Habel’s Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumal Huapa, 

We are also indebted to the Reports of Peabody Museum, the Antiquarian Society, the Davenport 
Academy of Science and many others, 

Proc, of Davenport Academy, Vol, I, Plate IV, No. 11, p. 13 

Second Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnol, Fig, 647; also Pruvebdiogs of Davenport Academy, p 
120, plate II, Fig, 39,824. 

Eighth Annual Report ‘of Peabody Museum, pp, 31, 33, 40 and 41, Nos. 7,786, 7,774, 75717) 7+8%4» 
7,718, 7.719, 7,818. 

Ancient Pottery of Miss. Valley, by Wm, H, Holmes. 

Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumal Huapa, in Guatamala, plates I, 11, VI, YII. 
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We give a series of cuts to illustrate these points. 

The first cut, (Fig. 13,) represents the bear; it is a pipe which 
was taken out of a mound in Muscatine County, Iowa, by some 
German farmers. The bear is represented with his mouth open 

—S and the back thrown 
up in the attitude 
common to that an- 
imal. There are many 
other figures of the 
bear in the pipes and 
pottery. A pipe is 
held by the Daven- 
port Society, in which 
the bear is repre- 
sented with head 
gturned as if looking 
" over the shoulder, 





oe ah and the body crouch- 
ing. This came from a mound near Toolesboro, Iowa. There 
were fourteen pipes reported at the same time. “ They are 


all the so-called mound pipe pattern, some of them carved 
into effigies of birds and animals.” This animal is also repre- 
sented in pottery. There are some specimens in the Nationa 
Museum at Washington, , 
(Fig. 14), which might be 
taken for a bear, although 
there are some peculiarities 
about the images which 
would conflict with this idea. 
They are catalogued as 
“ black-ware.” One is de- 
scribed by Dr. W. J, Hoff- 
man as having no particu- 
lar use further than as an 
exhibition of skill in the 
working of clay. The bear 
as found in the emblematic 
mounds has often been de- 
cribed. The bear is also 
found in rock inscriptions. 
Fig. 15 is an animal which 
was inscribed upon a rock 
in a cave at West Salem. 
Thus we have the four 





Fig. 14. 
lines in which animal figures are found; carved pipes, pottery, em- 
blematic mounds, inscribed rocks; all of them furnishing good 
imitations. 

In reference to birds, the same thing is true; there are many 
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imitations of birds found in all the departments. The figures 
which we have already given show how thorough the imitations 
are in the pipes. The pottery of the mound builders and of the 
Puebloes also contain 
many bird forms. One 
such may be seen in 
the cut, (Fig. 16), a bird 
on a pedestal. This is 
No. 39857 of the Na- 
tional Museum, The 
kind of bird represented 
is not certain, 

The emblematic 
mound builders repre- 
Fig sented birds, but gener- 
ally with the wings spread, (Figs: 17 and 18), yet there are a few 
cases where the bird is represented with folded wings, as in the 
case of the swan, (Fig. I9.)* 

The inscribed rocks also furnish specimens of birds, but more 
frequently with wings spread than folded. We may conclude 
then that the imitation was one object with the native artists, and 
that the main reason for 2 
making a difference between 
the carved figures and those 
which were inscribed, or 
painted, or moulded in 
bass-relief, was because 
it was more convenient. 
It was not easy to repre- 
sent the bird with the 
wings spread, in the pipes, 
while in the effigies and 
inscriptions, it was even 
easier to represent them so re 
than folded. There was, however, a tendency to imitate the 
birds according to their habits; this is illustrated by a specimen 
in the carving of wood from the Zunis; (Fig. 20.) this is taken from 
the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. It rep- 
resents an object which was common among that people. The 
bird is placed upon a stick so that it may turn around as upon 
a swivel ; the wings are attached to it so that they can be made 
to move up and down by pulling a string, in imitation of the 
bird in flight. These wooden images are carved and painted to 
represent birds such as they were accustomed to see daily. 

There are many effigies of birds among the Puebloes 
moulded out of Pottery ; some fifteen specimens are figured in 














* See page 20, The swan is on a small scale, but the eagle will illustrate the size, 
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this report as belonging to the Zunis, and eight or ten as belong- 
ing to the Lagunas. Several specimens from the Tesuke, and 
W/) from Santa Clara, twelve’ from the 


Cochiti tribe, and four from other 


localities. 
/, Birds are fre- 





f quently seen in i 

Ff the mound build- “tone 

/f ers’ pottery. In Fig, 18, 
a the Peabody Museum there are 
a many jugs with the mouth mould- 
f vA ed in the shape of a bird, and other 
/ é vessels which have handles moulded 
f f in the shape of birds’ heads or 

a beaks. 

\ \ The bird intended may be easily 
\ 0 iF distinguished by the shape of the 
2 7 x “ wom, beak, or the eye, or head, and in 

Pg nanan", these images we recognize the owl, 

. _ovwmemiiennof duck, and other birds. 


Pa 


The Davenport Acade- = 
my of Science also has we 
a large collection of 
pottery in which bids 
and other animals are moulded. 

Some of the birds, according to the 
Report are made with pearls set 
into the head as eyes; these pearls 
had been perforated for beads be- 


Fig. 19. 





Fig. 17. 


fore they were introduced 
into the head of the bird 
and present great skill and 
dellicacy of manipulation, 
as the holes were drilled 
through the fragile struc- 
ture of the pearls which 
were very small and del- ‘Fig, 20. ern 
icate. The combined weight of the two being only 2.68 grains 
diameter only 4 mm. 
a here are many oe aterm vases inthe National Museum at 
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Washington, on which animals and birds are portrayed with 
much taste and beauty. A \rood specimen may be seen in Fig. 
22, which represents a vase from the Zunis. “The decoration 
ofthis piece is 
disting uish- 
ed chiefly by 
‘the presence 
of the elk or 
‘deer; atten- 
tion is also 
called to the 
three figured 
zones or belts 
on the vase, 
with the arch 
enclosing an 
elk; the mid- 
dle or. nar- 
rower belt 
enclosing fig- 

Fig: 22. ures of birds 
with a long crest feather. The scroll is frequently introduced in 
the ornamentations.”* The animals in these vases will be casily 
recognized, and possibly the birds might be recognized, were we 
familiar with the species common in that region. It will be no- 
ticed, however that there are symbolic marks on the animals and 
in the ornamentation, so that we cannot say that they were mere- 
ly imitative. There were several styles 
or types of ornaments among the Zunis, 
and there are conventional metheds of 
dep‘cting animals; but doubtless both 
came from a primitive symbolism. <A 
simpler form or style of imitation may be 
seen in the following figures: (Figs, 23, 24 
and 25,) these are in the American Mu- 

Fig, 23. seum of Natural History at New York. 
They were furnished by Mr: Geo. Squier, and were taken from 
the guano in Chincha Islands, 32 
feet below the surface. Mr. Squier 
considers them as “accurate rep- 
resentations -of fishes actually 
found in Peruvian waters;’” but 
Prof. Gill says ‘they are too con- 
ventional for determining the 
species.?, The reader will find Fig. 24. 
some excellent remarks on the last point mention2d above, (No.7), 














1, Second Annual Report of Ethnological Bureau, p. 343, 1 ig. 361. 
2, Pre-Historic Fishing in Europe and North America, p, : 32. 
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in Cushing's Monograph on Zuni Fetiches. The discernment 
with which this author has written upon the subject, is in strong 
contrast with others who have only looked at the subject from 
the modern stand 
point. He seems 
to have under- 
stood the relig- 
ious significance 
of the objects and 
has said that the 
natural objects 
. which resemble 

Fig. 25. animals are more 
nearly related to the native divinities than the conventional art 
forms; but that the accidental resemblances are motives, for 
these establish a relationship between the objects and the animals. 
We infer, also, from what he says, that native American art dif- 
fers from modern art in that the conventional and the perfected 
art form was very likely to destroy the charm of the mystery. 
There was a mystery in the natural concretion or accidental 
fragment which had a resemblance to an animal; and the effort 
of the artist was to perpetuate this mystery and to keep up the 
relationship between the imitative image of the animal and the 
animal divinity. ‘The useful articles, such as fish hooks, pottery 
vases and bottles, and even carved pipes, were supposed to have 
a charm about them and were given the imitative shape, that the 
charm might be more complete. The same is true with the effigy 
mounds and many other objects. 








THE STUDY OF THE NAHUATL LANGUAGE. 


Under the stimulus of peace and an enlightened administra- 
tion, Mexico is throwing open her vast and varied territory to the 
capital and energy of the world. No nation is more interested in 
this than ourselves, her nearest neighbors, and all that pertains to 
her history, her geography and her ethnology has assumed re- 
doubled importance for us. 

Ofher population, it may be roughly said that one-fifth is of pure 
white blood, two-fifths of mixed white—negro and Indian stocks— 
and two-fifths pure Indian. The latter are of various linguistic fami- 
lies, but it is true to-day, as it was in the period of the discovery, 
that of them all the Nahuatl speaking tribes are the most numer- 
ous and widely extended. They are found to-day in all the states 
(estados) which lie between the port of Vera Cruz and the Pacific 
Coast and along the latter northward to Sonora and with few in- 
terruptions south to Escuintla, in Guatemala. As early as the 
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thirteenth century this tongue had penetrated as far as the Gulf 
of Nicaragua, where there was a flourishing Aztec colony ; it was 
the recognized trading language throughout Gautemala; mercen- 
ary troops had carried it early in the fourteenth century into the 
heart of Yucatan, and the learned Buschmann in his great work 
on the subject has followed its traces as far as the river Gila, and 
quite into the Utah or Shoshonee dialects of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Upper California. 

According to the principles of linguistic science, we have a 
right to expect some peculiar merits in a language which had 
this power of extension and self-propagation. These character- 
istics usually belong to languages of structurally a high grade in 
comparison with those with which they are brought in contact, 
nor in this case is the presumption in error. The Nahuatl lan- 
guage turns out on examination to be one of the most highly or- 
ganized on the American continent. Its phonetics are admirable, 
confessedly equalling those of the purest Castilian ; its grammar 
is in accordance with simple and regular rules; its formative are 
distinguished from its material elements, and are even flectional 
in nature, and its lexicography is ample and varied. 

The term Nahuatl, which means sonorous, well-sounding, was 
applied to it in very early times on account of its softness to the 
ear. Its modern synonyms are “ Mexican” and “ Aztec.” The 
Mexican Antiquary, Orozco y Berra, has, indeed, criticised the 
application of the word Nahuatl in this wide sense, basing his ob- 
jections on a passage from the Historia of Father Sahagun, where 
that learned writer confines the expression to one dialect of the 
general tongue. But with all due deference to this great author- 
ity, Nahuatl seems better than Aztec, for that was the tribal name 
of a very small though powerful segment of the stock; and better 
than Mexican, for that is a geographical adjective which includes 
the languages of the whole country. 

The Nahuatl is not at all a difficult language for the European 
to learn; at least it is infinitely easier than, for instance, the Choc- 
taw, the Cherokee or the Chipeway, in the United States, or its 
immediate neighbors, the Othomi or Tarascan. For this reason, 
and especially because it was so widely current, the Spanish mis- 
sionaries paid a good deal of attention to it, and published in it a 
large number of works, chiefly devotional. In 1870 Dr. Berendt 
collected the names of 82 authors in it, and the list could now be 
increased to the even hundred, if not beyond. 

Besides these religious works, which include, by the way, nu- 
merous collections of sermons, there is quite a body of Nahuatl 
literature of a general character. Thus we have a very compen- 
dious treatise on the manners and customs of the Mexicans, com- 
posed by Father Sahagun, the MS. of which is now in Madrid, 
and of which his published history is but an imperfect translation, 
as he himself says; several historical works by Ixtlilxochitl, 
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Chimalpahia and anonymous writers; native poetry to a limited 
extent; specimens of the ancient orations, called huehuetla‘oll, 
and the like. Most of these are still in manuscript, and the last 
menticned, Auehuetlatolli, though printed in 1599; is so rare a vol- 
ume that only two copies are known, both imperfect, one of which 
is in my library. 

The greater number of these historical and literary works owe 
their preservation to the labors of the celebrated antiquary, the 
Chevalier Boturini, who devoted seven years to collecting them 
in Mexico, in the first half of the last century. His collection was 
sequestrated by the Spanish government, and in part dispersed 
and lost, but in this century the unfortunate Irish peer, Lord 
Kingsborough, whose enormous work on Mexican Antiquities is 
familiar to every student of the subject, made strenuous efforts to 
gather together the remnants of the Boturini collection. He was 
in a-measure successful, but less so than M. Aubin, a French 
gentleman who was a resident in Mexico between 1830 and 1840. 
This collector, with unwearied assiduity, tracked every article nam- 
ed by Boturini in his catalogue, and succeeded in securing many 
of them—just how many it is not possible to say, for M. Aubin, 
who is still living, an advanced octogenarian, in Paris, has many pe- 
culiarities, among others, that of not allowing a soul to look at his 
literary treasures. They are destined, however, to become a part 
of the great Bibliotheque Nationale: and therefore, without wish- 
ing to abbreviate in the slightest the days of such a worthy col- 
lector, wé may be sure that these documents will at no distant 
date be accessible to students. 

It-is thus seen that the Nahuatl is a living language, spoken by 
perhaps half a million people; that it has a literature of consider- 
able extent for an American language; that it is comparitively 
easy of acquisition; and that it presents structurally one of the 
highest types of American tongues. For these reasons it can be 
particularly recommended to those who would like to turn their 
attention to the many interesting problems presented by Ameri- 
ican linguistics. To aid any who may be fired by this laudable 
ambition, I will give a brief sketch of some of the most useful 
text-books, and add a few words about what other laborers in 
this vineyard are accomplishing. 

Beginning with Grammars, the earliest written was that of 
André de-Olmos, orie of the first missionari¢s and a man of extra- 
ordinary linguistic talents. It was concluded in 1547, but was 
not printed ‘until 1865,when it was published by the French gov- 
ernment under the editorial supervision of M. Remi Simeon, one 
of the ablest living Nahuatl scholars. It can be ordered through 
any importing bookseller,and will cost the purchaser about $3.50. 
As a ‘grammar of that date, it is remarkably thorough, but it is 
not the best. This position must without hesitation be assigned 
to the grammar of ‘Carochi;, first printed in 1645, and edited by 
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Father Paredes in 1759. This is a most complete and satisfactory 
work. Unfortunately, it is scarce and dear. I paid $15.00 for 
my copy. in Paris, but the learned Mexican scholar, Dr. Antonio 
Penafiel, writes me that ‘he is going to publish a new edition of it 
in that city. Numerous other grammars have been printed, but 
they are all decidedly inferior to these two. The latest issues in 
this direction have been efforts to teach the language on the 
“Ollendorf” system. In 1869 Sr. Faustino Chimalpopoca, a 
Mexican scholar of partly native blood, published in the City of 
Mexico an “ Epitome, or Easy Method of Learning the Nahuatl 
Language.” -It is a little duodecimo of 124 pages, and, while it 
is a creditable effort to the author, it will not carry the learner 
far. .A larger volume is that of Dario Julio Caballero, printed in 
Mexico in 1880 with the title; “Grammar of the Mexican Lan- 
guage According to the System ‘of Ollendorff.” It has a number 
of reading lessons in prose and verse, and well-selected vocabu- 
laries. 

As to Dictionaries, we are still dependent on that of Alonzo de 
Molina, the second enlarged edition of which was printed at Mexi- 
coin 1577. Ofcourse it is scarce and dear, a good copy being cheap 
at fifty dollars. But through the enlightened liberality of the de- 
voted Americanist, Mr, Julius Platzman, of Leipzig, scholars can 
obtain a most accurate reprint of it published by that gentleman 
in 1880. The price in Leipzig is 50 marks—$12.50. It is merely 
a reprint of the edition of 1571, without addition or correction, 
and contains about 13,000 Nahuatl words. But we may shortly 
look for a very much more valuable work in this direction from 
the hands of M. Remi Simeon, the president of the Societe Amer- 
tcaine de France, and whom I have already mentioned as the ed- 
itor of Olmos’ Grammar.. He has been engaged for twenty-five 
years in preparing an exhaustive lexicon of the Nahuatl, and he 
writes me in a recent letter that it is now in press and will appear 
through the well-known Parisian publishing house of Hachette & 
Cie. . It will contain over 25,000 words, besides Many locutions. 
We may hail the appearance of this monument of industry as 
laying for all time a secure foundation for researches in Nahuatl 
philology. It is to be hoped that all the leading libraries of the 
United States will provide themselves with an early copy. 

For printed texts on which the student may exercise his gram- 
matical and lexical acquirements, we are not as well off as we 
should be, and very easily could be, were such publications prop- 
erly encouraged. In the line of religious writings, a volume is 
issued by -Paredes—the same whose grammar I have already 
mentioned—has long enjoyed a just celebrity. It is a small 
quarto of nearly 500 pages, with the title Promtuario Manual 
Mexicano, and was printed in Mexico in 1759. Most of it con- 
sists of sermons in Nahuatl, but the difficult passages are explained 
in Spanish, so the book is a very valuable aid for mastering the 
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idioms of the native tongue. It is, of course, rare, and a copy 
costs.even more than the grammar. A few weeks ago I saw a 
copy in New York marked $25.00, but that was a “ fancy figure,” 
as it can generally be picked up for about $15.00. One or two 
of the sermons in the Promptuario have been published separately, 
with grammatical comments, within the last ten years, by Prof. 
Agustin de la Rosa, at Guadalajara, Mexico; but, like all the 
works of that finished Nahuatl scholar, they are extremely diffi- 
cult to procure, as they were intended merely for the use of his 
classes in the seminary and not for general sale. 

An ample and excellent text was issued in a handsome quarto 
volume at Milan in 1858-60, under the editorship of Professor 
Bernadino Biondelli. It was the Evangeliarium, Epistolarium et 
Lectionarium Aztecum, prepared by Father Sahagun in the six- 
teenth century, and never previously printed. It is composed of 
selections from the Bible in Nahuatl, with the vulgate translation 
in an adjoining column. The editor adds a useful preface and a 
comprehensive vocabulary, all in Latin. As Sahagun was per- 
fectly acquainted with Nahuatl, we may accept his version of the 
vulgate as a correct mirror of the native language such as it was 
at the period of the conquest; though from the nature of his 
subject it was necessarily forced into the expression of ideas for- 
eign to the native mind. 

This last objection, which is a serious one, does not apply to 
a recent issue of the AZuseo Nacional of Mexico. That institution 
has lately completed the publication of a document known as the 
Codex Chimalpopoca, or “The Annals of Cuauhtitlan.” It isa 
native composition of unknown authorship, of ancient date, and 
treats of the precolumbian history of the country. Hence it is in 
several respects a work of the first order of importance. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to translate, and in many passages the text is 
probably more or less corrupt. What is worse, the latter part of 
the MS. in the hands of the Museo Nacional is said to be illegi- 
ble, and the earlier part of the original text has been included in 
their publication. There is, however, two perfect copies of this 
Codex in the possession of M. Aubin, of Paris, and we may look 
forward to a complete publication of it in the future. 

Another work of similar character and probably not less valu- 
able is that known as “The Annals of Chimalpahin.” A partial 
copy of these, also derived from the Aubin collection, where the 
original and complete MS. exists, is now in the hands of M.Sim- 
eon, who promises the publication of it as soon as his others la- 
bors will admit. These Annals begin with the year 50 of our era, 
which is interesting, but suggests some loose guessing on the 
part of their author. 

It would not be just to close this brief sketch of modern Na- 
huatl studies without mentioning with particularity the zeal which 
a number of learned Mexicans have recently exhibited in the cul- 
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tivation of this beautiful and powerful tongue, For many years 
Senor Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta has been engaged in collecting 
MS. and printed books in or relating to it. Many of these have 
been utilized with great advantage by his brother-in-law, Sr. 
Francisco Pimentel, in a standard work on the tongues of Mexico. 
The late Sr. Gumesindo Mendoza, director of the Museo Nacion- 
al, was a thorough Nahuatl scholar, and with the aid of Don 
Sanchez Solis, also deceased, gave an independent rendering of 
the Annals of Cuauhtitlin. The historian, Orozco y Berra, had 
studied the native language diligently, and the fruit of his resarches 
are seen on many pages of his great work on the ancient history 
of Mexico. Dr. Antonio Penafiel has very recently published a 
careful analysis of Nahuatl proper names with their hieroglyphics, 
and has in preparation a series of reprints and new publications 
bearing on the tongue. In Guadalajara, professor Agustin de la 
Rosa teaches, or until lately did teach, the old tongue in annual 
courses of lectures ; and inthe City of Mexico, Professor Troncoso 
y Paso is a master of the idiom, and will, it is to be hoped, receive 
a government appointment for giving regular instruction in it. 
Other names might be mentioned, but these are sufficient to show 
that the scholars of our sister republic are not unmindful of the 
rich field offered to students in the investigation of this the an- 
cient dominant tongue of their land. 
Media, Pa. DaniEL G. Brinton, M. D. 
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Correspondence. 


INDIAN BURIALS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

The Pawnees about whom I know most, bury their dead from a 
foot to sixteen inches under ground, and build a mound of dirt 
three to five feet over the grave. The burial ground is upon some 
high mound or bluff and some distance from “the village but al- 
ways within sight of it. 

There is great ceremony in burying a chief or head chief. When 
one dies he is put into an Indian lodge where all the Indians of 
the tribe are allowed to take a final look at the revered dead. So- 
lemnity is preserved everywhere, no laughter or gaiety is express- 
ed, even the children are not allowed to play or enjoy theniselves, 
and one passing through the village, were it not for the ponies, 
would think it deserted. The body i is held in state usually about 
a day or a day and a half, then it is closely wrapped in a new red 
blanket and placed in a box which is furnished by the Government 
Agent, made of planed cottonwood timber. The box is much 
larger than a coffin, but all extra space is taken up by eagle feath- 
ers, bear claws, scalps, knives, revolvers, moccasins, and such other 
articles as are thrown in by the friends of the dead chief. Often a 
hundred or two dollars worth of Indian stuff is thrown into the 
grave and coffin, and not many years ago it was frequent to see 
two or three horses driven over the grave and shot down, but the 
advance of civilization has increased the value of their ponies so 
much that they feel unable to lose them, and then again the mis- 
sionaries have taught them that the spirits of their horses do not 
accompany the spirit chief to the happy hunting ground. After 
the burial it is the duty of the squaw or squaws of the dead chief 
to go to the grave at sunrise or sundown to sing their death songs; 
this is kept up for three days, making in all six times the death 
songs are heard. They are a wailing, mostly in monotone and 
very pitiful to the ear. This is usually the full extent of the 
mourning. The grave is covered with old axes, lariats, pocket 
pins, grubbing hoes s, and such rude instruments as are used by the 
squaws in raising their Indian maize. No foot board or headstone 
is seen with inscriptions thereon, to tell whose grave it may be, 
and in fact nothing that would indicate that he was anything but 
a brave. They are true to the old adage that “Six feet of earth 
make all men of one size.” 

The ceremony of burying a brave is not so elaborate. Instead 
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of so many visitors, only a few of the most intimate friends are 
wont to call, and but few go to the burial. I have known braves to 
die and be buried without a.single brave. attending .the funeral. 
The dead is generally wrapped in a blanket, taken'in a two-horse 
wagon to the grave and buried by old squaws without ceremony 
and without a coffin. The death songs are heard at sunrise and 
at sundown, however, for the three days following. Old squaws 
are the sextons and without a murmur they dig the graves and 
bury the dead. The braves and young squaws, if there be any 
present, stand about with dignified air, they utter not a word, shed 
no tear, nor offer a helping hand. When a young woman or child 
dies the funeral is attended only by women and young people, oft- 
en the father not being present. Few presents, if any, are thrown 
into the grave and the mourning is of short duration. The bury- 
ing of an old squaw is disgraceful. They are wrapped in an old 
blanket and buried; not even her own children and near relatives 
being present, and if it happens that she dies away from the vil- 
lage the grave is dug a few feet from the corpse and she is rolled 
in, and this ends it. Not even trouble is taken to remove her to the 
burial ground. There is a superstition among the Pawnees that 
if one death occurs in a lodge that others will follow in quick suc- 
cession until the whole family is gone, for this reason no person is 
allowed to die within the walls of a Pawnee lodge, for as soom as 
the medicine men find there can be no cure for the patient he im- 
mediately orders it taken out and smothered, but should the patient 
die within, as sometimes occurs when patients die suddenly, the 
lodge is deserted at once, torn down and allowed to remain for 
some time exposed to the sun and weather then it is moved and 
erected on other ground to be used as a dwelling. 


The Osages bury on top of the ground, building a covering of 
heavy stones to protect the body from buzzards and cayotes. Pro- 
vision of all kinds to last nine days are placed with them, often 
their hunting dogs being killed and thrown withthem. When an 
Osage chief dies a party of his bravest young warriors, ten or 
twelve in number, are sent on what is termed “ Hair Party.” In 
olden times it was a scalping party, but now that there are so 
many soldiers they have modified it so that instead of taking the 
scalp they only take the hair. The party is sent out without food 
with instructions to eat nothing until they return with hair. Often 
they are out a week without food. Now they attempt to buy the 
hair by offering one or more ponies, to be allowed to. cut the hair 
from the head with a sharp knife. In 1879 a hair party of Osages 
took down the Simeroon river in search of hair; at that time Jno. 
McClaskey was running a small movable saw mill, cutting out 
lumber for the Pawnees. As soon as he saw them he knew their 
mission from their red war paint and took precaution to put his 
rifle within reach. They offered him three ponies for his hair; he. 
would take it if they would allow him to cut it off, but this they 
would not do. They went off much out of patience as they had 
now been out five days without success. They had not gone far 
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when they came up with a lone Pawnee, going to the agency 
with a load of lumber. Without warning, they pounced upon him 
and robbed him of his shining black braids. It came near causing 
war between the two tribes, but the difficulty was finally settled 
by their agents. I could relate other instances where they had 
either bought or robbed people of their hair but I relate this one 
only to illustrate how persistent they are in carrying out this one 
superstitious idea. 

They are very superstitious in reference to deaths. Every death 
means something either good or bad. When they moved to the 
Indian Territory in 1875 they fixed their reservation on a small 
stream that emptied into the Simeroon and on the old Sac and 
Fox’ trail. They were not fairly settled when one of their prin- 
cipal chiefs died; this was a bad omen, they had not located wisely. 
They concluded to move eighty miles north on the Arkansas riv- 
er, where they are located to-day. The grave of the dead Osage 
is still there and the creek is named council creek, in honor of the 
big council held on its banks. 

The Creeks and Chicasaws bury their dead barely under ground 
and then construct alow house of slab boards to protect it from 
vultures and wild beasts. They are in part civilized and conse- 
quently many of them receive christian burial. Although all In- 
dians have an idea of the hereafter, yet they have no thought of 
hell. They believe in a bad spirit but they think it follows us on- 
ly when alive and that after death all is happiness and peace. 

G. Wo. Liturg, “Pawnee Bill.” 

Wellington, Kansas. 





THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


To the Editor American Antiquarian: 

In the account of the year’s work in anthropology, p. 370 of the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, the account of the National Museum 
needs a little modifying. Anthropology as a whole is now covered 
perfectly in the collections of the Surgeon General’s office and the 
National Museum under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Omitting the former, for the present, I will give you the 
status of the latter. Three separate departments of the Museum 
are thoroughly organized with a full corps of skilled workmen. 

I. Arts and Industries, presided over by Mr. G. Brown Goode, 
Assistant Director of the Museum. 

II. Ethnology, including all modern, savage and barbarous tech- 
nique, under the care of Prof. Otis T. Mason. 

III. Antiquities, at the head of which is the Nestor of American 
Archeologists, Dr. Charles Rau. 

In each of these departments some arts have grown so strong as 
to stand alone and to be under special curators. Indeed it is con- 
templated to develop each important human industry in this direc- 
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tion until it can stand alone. Already we have in full operation: 

Textiles and Tools, under Prof. Romyn Hitchcock. 

Ceramics, under Mr. Wm. H. Holmes. 

Fisheries and Fishing, under Mr. R. H. Earll. 

Navigation, under Capt. Collins and Ensign Hayden. 

Models and Casts of Antiquities, under Mr. C. Mindeleff. 

Historic Relics, Medals, Coins, under A. Howard Clark. 

To these several collections are many contributors, among which 
the government surveys, Bureau of Ethnology, Army, Navy, Rev- 
enue, Marine, Signal Service, Consular Service stand preéminent. 
There is no lack of generosity on the part of private citizens, so 
that every American may now be proud of his National Museum. 

Very truly yours, 
O. T. Mason. 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


To the Editor American Antiquarian: 


The subject of Anthropology is organized in the Museums of 
Washington as follows: 

The Army Medical Museum receives all specimens relating to 
human anatomy, including crania, skeletons, and soft parts. These 
in addition to the Library of the Surgeon General’s Office form 
the best material for the study of the American stand point of Bi- 
ology. All objects of this character received by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and National Museum are deposited in the collection of the 
Surgeon General. Those Anthropologists who wish to study this 
branch of the subject find at the Surgeon General’s Office all the 
material that is needed in their work. Drs. Billings and Matthews 
have recently introduced the most refined apparatus, procured in 
Europe, for anthropometric measurements, and have been making 
experiments in the cubage of the skull by means of water; in the 
measurement of the time of various mental operations, and in com- 
posite photography. ‘ 

All of the linguistic material of the National Museum and Smith- 
sonian Institution is consigned to the Bureau of Ethnology. Inthe 
National Museum proper, the whole subject of comparative tech- 
nology is now under control as follows: 

All archeological material is placed under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Rau, Curator of the Department of Antiquities. The 
material under the charge of Dr. Rau is arranged in classes by 
form and function, and in each class the growth or evolution of 
that form and its geographical distribution are exhibited. So that 
if one would study knives, pipes, etc., it is only necessary to go to 
the victrines containing those objects to learn the life history of that 
form, and localities in which it is found. 

In the Department of Ethnology the subject of every human art 
is represented. While the primary concept is the same here as in 
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the Department of Antiquities, the subject of race—geographical 
distribution and their entire history—treceive proper attention. In 
one hall type specimens of all human arts are exhibited, and when- 
ever sufficient material of one.type has. accumulated to give that 
subject proper installation, as in the case of fishing, music, naviga- 
tion, basketry, etc., a sufficient amount of the material is withdrawn 
to exhibit that subject in its totality. ..The same is true of any tribe 
of men. Whenever any material accumulates so as to give the 
proper exhibition of the life of any tribe, it is set apart: for such 
exhibition. 

Within the past year the Curator has gotten control of the en- 
tire collections of the Smithsonian Institutions, National Museum, 
and Bureau of Ethnology and many private contributions to the 
Museum. 

The subject of arts and industries or the perfection of aboriginal 
arts in the industry of higher peoples has also received a great 
amount of attention. In the past year the collections of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition were available for this purpose, and many ob- 
jects of great value were received at the New Orleans Centennial. 
Students of anthropology visiting the Museum will now find it in 
their power to study any branch of the subject, in any line which 
they wish to pursue, as the material has been arranged in cabinets 
for examination. 

I am very truly yours, 
O. T. Mason. 





THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


The Bureau of Ethnology is established by Congress for the pur- 
pose of pursuing ethnologic and archzologic studies among the North 
American Indians. The work has been from its commencement un- 
der the immediate charge of Major J. W. Powell as director. It may 
be conveniently considered under the heads of “ Field work ” and 
“ Office work.” An important division under the first head is that 
of mound explorations, which is under the charge of Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas, with an efficient corps of assistants. Since the organiza- 
tion of the division explorations have been made in Wisconsin, 
along both banks of the Mississippi, thence south to the Arkansas 
River, including parts of Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Mississippi and 
Arkansas; also Eastern Tennessee, Northern Georgia, Western 
North Carolina and the Kanawha Valley of West Virginia. A 
very large number of articles, embracing every type found in the 
mounds, as well as instructive specimens obtained from Indian 
graves and on the sites of the old Indian villages, have been col- 
lected and deposited in the National Museum. All the specimens 
are propertly labeled and numbered from the time when they are 
found in the field until they receive the catalogue number of the 
National Museum, in which, by law, all are deposited. A separate 
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catalogue gives the locality where each specimen was obtained, the 
name of the collector and the environment of each specimen. 

Another division consists of explorations in the Southwest under 
the general direction of Mr. James Stevenson. The field of these 
investigations has been chiefly in Arizona and New Mexico among 
the ruined and moderna pueblos and so-called cliff dwellings. An 
immense collection of pottery, stone implements and other objects 
illustrative of the life of the existing and former inhabitants of 
these regions has been made and classified. Surveys and models 
of the more important ruins have been prepared by Mr. Victor 
Mindeleff, and many photographs of interesting ruins and scenes 
have been obtained by Mr. J. K. Hillers. These models and pho- 
tographs have been exhibited not only in the National Museum, 
but in the large expositions held at various places in the country. 

Under the head of field work is also comprised linguistic and all 
other anthropologic researches in which all the persons connected 
with the Bureau are engaged. Their several publications, actually 
produced in the office at Washington, and therefore classed as office 
work, are based upon their previous researches in the field, supple- 
mented by the study of all available material in literature and in 
museums. This mutual relation of field and office work. is exem- 
plified by the important contributions of Mr. Frank H. Cushing, 
who has for several years resided among the Zufiis, where he has 
made a profound and exhaustive study of their language, mythol- 
ogy, sociology and traditions. He has published several papers on 
these subjects, and is now preparing others. 

An important, indeed fundamental, object of the Bureau from 
its establishment has been: first, to prepare a series of charts 
showing the habitat of all the tribes when first met by Europeans, 
and at subsequent cras; second, a dictionary of their synonymy 
which should refer their multiplied and confusing titles as given’in 
literature and varying usage to a correct and systematic standard of 
nomenclature ; third, ; a classific ation on a linguistic basis, of all «the 
known Indians of North America. The linguistic classification 
precedes the whole of this work and the difficulties attending it 
have, at times, suspended its satisfactory progress until expeditions 
of research had ascertained facts required. These have been made 
in various parts of the country by Messrs, Dorsey, Gatschet, Hen- 
shaw, Curtin, Mrs. Erminnie Smith, Dr. Matthews and Dr. Hoff- 
man, who have all assisted the personal work of the Director, Ma- 
jor Powell, in this endeavor, besides attending to their special 
branches of work hereinafter noted. The classification is now con- 
sidered to be at least tentatively established, based upon which over 
20;000 cards of synonymy have been prepared. 

The special linguistic division confided to Rev. J. Owen Dorsey 
is that of the Siouan, more generally called the, Dakotan, stock. 
He has been completing the dictionary and grammar of the Digiha 
(Ponca and Omaha) language and ‘has. also bee engaged in a 
Kansas dictionary, and in carry ing through the press.a new edition 
of the Dakota dictionary of Rev. S. Ry Riggs, 
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Mr. Albert S. Gatschet has been specially engaged in preparing 
a dictionary and grammar of the Klamath language. 

Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith has been occupied upon the Iroquoin 
dialects. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, U.S. A., is preparing a grammar 
and dictionary of the Navajo language. 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has directed attention to the Muskoki or 
Creek language, and has taken vocabularics of the tribes in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

Colonel Garrick Mallery, besides other duties as Ethnologist, has 
been engaged in the study of pictographs and the sign language 
commenced by him when on active military service. Several com- 
prehensive and illustrated papers upon these subjects, by him, have 
been published, and another is now in type. He has lately been 
assisted in the above mentioned work by Dr. W. J. Hoffman. 

Mr. James C. Pilling is continuing to perfect the bibliography 
of North American languages, a preliminary edition of which for 
the use of collaborators only has been issued. 

Mr. Charles C. Royce is now completing a historical atlas, giv- 
ing a complete history of the official relations which have existed 
between the government of the United States and the various In- 
dian tribes from the beginning of the Federal period to the present 
time. 

Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, in addition to active work upon the 
synonymy before mentioned, is charged with a report upon Indian 
industries, which will explain the means of subsistence of the sev- 
eral tribes and trace their advance toward civilization. 

Mr. William H. Holmes has supervised the illustrations of the 
publications of the Bureau, many of which he has personally pre- 
pared, and has general charge of the collections made. under it, in 
connection with which charge he is honorary curator of pottery in 
the National Museum. 

Dr. H. C. Yarrow is still engaged on a monograph upon the 
mortuary customs of the North American Indians and in preparing 
a paper on their medical practices. 

The Bureau invites the assistance of students and specialists not 
immediately connected with it. Papers prepared by such contrib- 
utors have been,and others will, in the future, be published. Among 
such papers already published are those of Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
U.S. A., on “ Prehistoric trephining and cranial amulets ;” that by 
Dr. Charles Rau entitled “Observations on cup-shaped and other 
lapidarian sculptures;” and by Mr. William H. Dall on “ Masks, 
labrets and certain aboriginal customs.” 

The only regular publications of the Bureau’ yet provided for by 
law are the Annual Reports, three volumes Of which have been 1s- 
sued. The fourth and fifth are in press.” ‘These large octavo vol- 
umes contain, not ottly the oficial report of the Director, but papers 
exhibiting original research and-study in the line directed by the 
National Legislature. Among these are several important and 
original papers by the Director, Major Powell,’ whose researches 
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and collections in anthropology preceded by a number of years the 
establishment of the Bureau. The, Reports so far issued are ad- 
mirably printed and copiously illustrated, reflecting high credit, not 
only upon the Bureau and the public printer, but upon Congress, 
by which proper recognition has been given to what is now the 
most popular branch of science. T. M. 


>. 
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MOUND EXPLORATIONS IN 1885, UNDER THE ETH- 
NOLOGICAL BUREAU. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

I send you a few notes from Mr. Emmert’s preliminary report 
of his explorations under the Bureau of Ethnology in the western 
part of your State. I would send with them Mr. Middleton’s 
very interesting notes of his survey of the groups alluded to, byt 
these would not be understood without the plats and diagrams 
which accompany them, which have not yet received Mr. Middle-. 
ton’s final revisal. I hope to send some of these as soon as they 
are completed and the finished drawings are made. 


Mr. Emmert gives the following account of some mounds of 
the Flucke group which he excavated. 


“This group which consists of twelve mounds is situated on the 
farm of Mr. Joseph Flucke two miles south of Prairie du Chien, 
and about one mile from the mouth of the Wisconsin river.” 

“Mound No. 1 on the diagram sent herewith [not given here } 
was of the usual low conical form, 65 feet in diameter and six feet 
high. This I excavated by first cutting a trench twelve feet wide 
through it from north to south. I found it composed of black 
sandy soil, without stratification except near the bottom, where I 
found thin streaks or layers of darker earth irregularly placed, of 
limited extent and not exceeding two inches in thickness. As I 
approached the center of the mound I noticed that the black earth 
began to dip below the natural surface of the ground. This I 
found was in consequence of an excavation in the original surface 
about twelve feet in diameter and a little over a foot in depth, go- 
ing down to the yellow sand. In the center of this excavation, which 
is also the center of the mound, were three skeletons resting on 
the bottom but immediately under each was a thin layer of darker 
and very hard earth. The bones were very. much decayed. Skel- 
eton No. 1 was lying horizontally on the back, head east, elbows ex- 
tended and hands turned towards the head. Near each hand was 
a single fine large obsidian spear head, remarkably symmetrical in 
form, and measuring nine inches in length. I also found6ar the 
head of this two spool-shaped copper ornaments one on each side 
rather below the jaw which induced me to believe«they: _ been 
used as ear ornaments.” ae 


“Skeleton No. 2 was lying very near to No. 1 on TEHOHEE side, 
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the bones much decayed. No specimens of any kind were found 


with it.” 

“Skeleton No. 3 was also stretched out horizontally with the head 
north-east. I found ashes and small pieces of charcoal around and 
on top of this skeleton, and the bones were burnt and charred from 
the head to the hips, in some places the ashes—-which seemed to be 
nearly all on the top of, or beside the bones, not under them—formed 
a layer an inch thick or more. The skull was crushed to pieces and 
blackened and charred by the fire which had evidently been kin- 
dled on this skelcton after it was deposited here and after the flesh 
had been removed. In the layer of ashes covering the burned 
bones I found the copper beads which have been for warded to 
you.” 

“I then worked over the remainder of the mound without find- 
ing anything more of interest. This mound like the rest of the 
group stands on the prairie forming the first bottom of the Missis- 
sippi river, about midway between the river and the bluff.” 

“T next opened mound No. 2 which stands on the same level 620 
feet from No.1. This was about five and a half fect high and sixty 
feet in diameter. Cutting a broad trench through it I found there was 
an excavation in the original surface like that in No. 1. In this ex- 
cavation was a confused mass of bones in a close, compact heap, 
not more than two or three fect in length. I was somewhat sur- 
prised that no part of a skull was to be discovered, though among 
them a few teeth were found. These bones must have been de- 
posited after the flesh had been removed.” 

“Mounds 3 and 4 of this group were explored with similar results.” 

“Three mounds of the so-called “Vilas group” near the conflu- 
ence of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi rivers, were also explor- 
ed, but in these, though having the excavations in the original str- 
face of the ground, there were no other indications of burial. Pos- 
sibly the bodies had been removed by those who deposited them 
here for a general burial at some other place.” 

“I then returned to the Flucke group and opened No. 5, a beau- 
tiful mound measuring sixty-cigth feet in diamater and seven feet 
high. Through this I carried a trench fourteen fect wide. About 
the center was a funnel shaped mass of gravel, (largest at 
top) extending downward from the surface of the mound to the 
depth of three fect. In this gravel bed I found the crumbling 
bones of a small child. .The bones were so thorougly decayed 
that none could be removed, save one side of the skull, which had 
heen preserved by some copper ornaments that lay against it. 
These gapper ornaments consisted of a bracelet—made of two strips 
tw isted. *ther—and a close coil of wire. This must have been an 
intrusive*ourial, as all the mound, except this funnel shaped mass of 
gravel consisted of black sandy soil.” 

“At the bettom of the mound were more human bones, but they 
were so-fat Beay. ed that I was unable to determine whether they 
pertained™6'Gihe or two skeletons. No relics of any kind were 
found with them. The original surface had been scooped out to 
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the depth of one foot. I noticed that these lower bones did not 
lie immediately on the bottom of the'cxcavation but rested on a 
layer of black earth some three or four inches thick which was 
very hard and tough. The remainder of the mound was worked 
over without finding anything further of interest or any dications 
of other burials.” 
Yours Truly, 
Washington, D. C. Oct. 15, ’85. Cyrus Tiromas. 





The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS, EDITED 
BY E, A. BARBER. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE UMBRELLA. 


In his interesting notes on Umérellas, in the July number of The 
Museum magazine, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., 
remarks: “ Upon the coins of Herod Ag- 
rippa the younger appears something very 
like an umbrella, with the inscription ‘ Ba- 
sileas Agrip, and on the reverse three ears 
of corn. Spanheim believes this to repre- 
sent the tabernacle or tent of the Israclites, 
alluding to their feast of Pentecost. The 
cars of corn may refer also to the same 
feast, in which first fruits were offered.” 

We reproduce here the illustrations which accompany the article 
to which reference is made. The second engraving represents a 
Siamese coin of the present dynasty, show-ng the royal crown be- 
tween two parasols of State. On 
the reverse is the figure of an cle- 
phant, 

The umbrella was not only rep- 
resented on coins, but also in ancient 
sculptures. On the side of a superb 
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be upwards of 2,500 years of age, may now be seen in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 


MINUTE: SHELL BEADS. 


In a collection of antiquities recently received from San Miguel 
Island, California, were numerous minute white discs, scarcely the 
size of an ordinary pin’s head, with accurate central perforations. 
These were submitted to several eminent scientists who at first pro- 
nounced them segments of recent crinoidal branches or of some 
other radiate. A careful examination of a conglomerate mass of 
these objects, however, revealed their artificial origin. It is safe to 
~<—mmumm=aaas Say that they are the smallest specimens of 

wrought shell beads ever discovered amongst 
aboriginal remains. , The tiny perforations 

LO were made by delicate, three-sided, finely- 

pointed flint awls, many of which have re- 

© az, cently been found in ancient graves on the 

California coast. The accompanying cut shows two of these awls 

and a string of the beads which have been cemented together by 

the decomposed sinew on which they were strung and the fatty 
excrctions of the skin of the wearer. 





COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 


An industrious collector of Indian antiquities is Mr. Wm. W. 
Adams, of Mapleton, N. Y. The first specimen he procured was 
an interesting clay pipe which he found in February, 
1884, in an Indian grave on the farm of E, P. Haskins, 
at Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y. His collection of 
antiquities how numbers more than 4,000 specimens, 
including several fine pipes, one with a human face; 
catlinite pendants; about 1,200 shell and catlinite 
beads, some of them jive inches in 
length, besides a large number of oth- 
er desirable things. . The pipe first al- 
luded to, and which is here figured, 
measures about six inches in length. 
















The front‘’of, the bowl represents the head and beak of.a large 
bird. This pipe is one of the finest ever found in that section, and 
is of the curved or trumpet form so common in New York State. 


A FINE collection of Lancaster county (Pa.) relics is owned by 
Prof. P. C. Hiller, of Conestoga, Pa. It consists of 9,000 specimens. 
Amongst the rarer examples are beads of bone and améer, ceremo- 
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nial badges, tablets with one to four perforations, slate tubes, sink- 
ers, discoidal stones, heads of birds, animals and human beings 
and pipes of stone and clay. 


Pror. D. B. BruNNER, ot Reading, Pa., has a collection of an- 
tiquities from. Berks county, numbering over 6,000 pieces, including 
10 ornaments, 23 pestles, 60 axes and 72 hammers. 


Mr. A. G. Ricumonp, of Canajoharic, N. Y., is the owner of 
one of the most extensive collections of aboriginal relics in that 
State. It would be impossible to do justice to this collection in the 
space at our command, but we may mention in particular a large 
and valuable series of curious and unique pipes of clay and stone; 
discoidal stones highly polished; valuable vases and stone images 
from ancient Mexico; groups of antiquities from ancient graves in 
California and ruined buildings in New Mexico, Utah and Arizo- 
na; a large number of unusually fine ceremonial ornaments of all 
known types; a superb stone axe weighing nearly ten pounds and 
measuring a foot in length; a human skull with stone arrow-heads 
imbedded in it; a mortar made from the vertebra of a whale; and 
last, but not least, a curious, old, Dutch stone-ware jug, with the 
date 1630, from an Indian grave. 


RARITIES. 


Rev. W. M. Beaucnamp has found portions of darbed fish- 
hooks on prehistoric sites in New York State. 


Hon. R. S. Rosertson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has in his posses- 
sion a fine, large pipe, carved from a hard stone, in the form of a sit- 
ting bird. The bowl rises from the centre of the back. It was found 
in digging a drain on a farm near the site of an-old Indian village 
in the south-western part of the county.. The peculiarity of this 
pipe is the date, 1776, which has been scratched on the.side, near 
the stem orifice, which passes through the tail. 


NOTES. 


Earvy European clay pipe bowls continue to be found amongst 
Indian remains in various sections of North America. One re- 
cently discovered in Montgomery county, N. Y., possessed a heel- 
stamp consisting of a circle enclosing the letters u G, beneath a 
crown. In British Columbia Mr. James Deans found amongst ab- 
original remains, a portion of an old French pipe made of red clay. 


Rev. W. M. BeEaucuamr reports that near Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
a white clay pipe was thrown out of a rat’s hole at the base of a 
cellar wall in an old farm house. The shallow bowl is grooved 
inside, dotted without, and ornamented with oak leaves and acorns 
in relief. The inscription on the stem is “L. Fiolet, St. Omer, 
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Brevet, S.C. D. G.” It was probably dropped by a mason when 
the walls of the house were being laid. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the existence of a large 
area of territory lying south-west of Petersburgh, III1., and extending 
from the mouth of the Sangamon river to that of the Illinois, in 
which are vast numbers of artificial mounds which have never been 
explored. 


[Written for The Museum.) 


THE INDIANS OF PUGET SOUND, WASH. TER. 


UTENSILS FOR EATING AND DRINKING, 
PLATES, 


These are of wood, and in general are somewhat like a shallow 
wooden tray, from ten to twelve inches wide, an inch and a 
quarter to two inches decp, and a foot and a half or two feet long. 
For feasts, however, they are much longer, the longest regular 
one which I have seen being about six feet. I once, however, 
saw a rough one about twenty-four fect long filled with food and 
set before a row of people. I have also seen them made of six 
inch boards, twelve feet long, nailed together somewhat on the 
style of a pig’s trough, and full of food. When all these fail, how- 
ever, a mat will suffice, on which they lay their food. Their 


DISHES 


are deeper than their plates and generally narrower, and made both 
of wood and horn. | Generally the wooden ones are three or four 
inches deep, six or seven inches wide and from six inches to four 
feet long. They are dug out of the wood. These are used fully 
as much for holding fish and seal oil as for food. Dishes are also 
imported from those Indians who live in the mountains, made from 
the horn of the mountain sheep, which are about six inches long, 
seven wide and three deep. They, as well as many of the wooden 
ones, are often carved with varicus rough figures on the outside. 
Those which come from British Columbia are by far the best made, 
some of the wooden ones being inlaid with shells. I have one 
such which is a foot long and nine inches wide. I have found a 
solitary stone dish. It is in the shape ef a quarter of a sphere, six 
inches in diameter. 
SPOONS 


were made both of wood and the horns of cattle, the latter being 
preferred as stronger. These, however, were not attainable by the 
Sound Indians previous to the introduction of cattle by the whites, 
except as a few from the horn of the mountain sheep were obtained 
from the Indians of British Columbia. |The bowl of the spoon is 
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usually five or six inches long, three or four wide and from three- 
fourths of an inch to an inch deep. The handles are commonly 
three or four inches long, but occasionally only an inch or two. 
The handle sometimes terminates in a small head. Smaller spoons 
are made for children. It is not always, however, that these large 
spoons are put into the mouth. They simply raise them full of 
soup or other food to their mouths, and then with a small stick two 
or three inches long and about as large as a pencil, they poke the 
food within. Greasy food, however, necded 
NAPKINS, 
and they were not devoid of this article of civilized life. They 
were made of cedar bark, beaten fine, and tied into small bunches 
about two feet long, and were used to wipe both mouth and hands. 
At onc time after a feast I saw two men stand, one at cach end of 
the row of perhaps thirty men who had been cating, stretch a piece 
of calico forty feet or more long, whirl it from behind the men 
over their heads in front of them, when all wiped their hands and 
mouths at once, after which it was whirled back again. 
WATER-BUCKETS. 

These were made of wood and looked much like a box, or cube. 
They are scarce now. Those which I have scen were about eight 
inches square, with a hole in the centre at the top, into which the 
water was poured, and another one at one corner, out of which it 
was poured. The four sides were made of a single board. Where 
a corner was to be, a small part was mitred out on both the inside 
and out, and then steamed so as to bend square. It is a difficult job 
to cut the mitres at the three corners so that when bent they will 
be water-tight. It is as difficult to join the two ends of this board 
together at the fourth corner, and fasten them with wooden pegs 
so as to be water tight, and also fasten onthe top and bottom in the 
same way so that these will also be water tight. 

WATER BASKETS 

are made of roots and grass. They are sewed through and through, 
each round being thoroughly sewed to the one beneath it. These 
have no cover, and are more convenient for some things than the 
buckets, as juicy berries can casily be put into them, and water can 
be warmed in them by heating stones and putting them into the 
water; but the buckets excluded the dirt and the water was much 
less likely to be spilled from them. M. EELts. 


{Written for The Museum. } 


HOW THE WHULL-E-MOOCH GOT FIRE. 


Over thirty ycars ago, while collecting the legendary lore of the 
W hullemooch, the national name of the various tribes who live on 
the north-western coast of Washington Territory, the adjoining 
ones of British Columbia and the south-western end of Van- 
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couver Island, I found many a curious story, and amongst them the 
following, which I send, believing that one of these funny old le- 
gends now and again would be highly amusing to your young 
readers at least, if not to the older ones. 

THE LEGEND. 


“ The old folks tell ts,” said the old man from whom I had this 
story, “that very long ago the’ Whullemooch (dwellers on Whull, 
Puget Sound, W.. T.)- had:no.fire.:; Allstheit food was eaten raw, 
their evenings were.dull and, choariess—ivithouk fire and without 
light. One day while a,number of these people were seated on the 
grass having a meal of.raw. flesh, a, pretty bird with a shining tail 
came and hovered around them. , After admiring its beautiful plu- 
mage, some one ‘said, ‘ Pretty bird,. what do you want? Pretty 
bird, where do you come from?’ ; § I came,’ replied the bird, ‘ from 
a beautiful country. far away, bringing you all. the blessings of 
Hieuc (fire). That which you see about my tail is fire. I have 
come to give it to the children of the Whullemooch conditionally. 
First you must, in order to value it, earn it. Again, no ene who 
has been guilty of a bad deed or of a mean action need try for it. 
To-day get ready, each of you, some Chummuch (pitch pine). To- 
morrow morning F'shall be here with you.’ When it came next 
morning it said, .« Have all of you'got some chummuch?’ ‘* Yes,’ 
said all. «TI go,” said the ‘bird, ‘and whosoever catches me and puts 
his chummuch'on my ' tail shall obtain a blessing, a something 
whereby to warm’ himself or herself, cook his food and do many a 
service to himself and to the children of the Whullemooch for ever. 
I go.’ It went; every man and woman, boy and girl of the tribe 
followed helter ‘skelter, some laughing, some shouting, others in 
their heedless haste fell over rocks into water holes, got torn and 
scratched by bushes and thorns. | Sonte who lacked perseverance 
turned back and went home, say ing anything so beset with trouble 
and danger was not worth the trying for.’ All of the hunters were 
getting tired and hungry, when one of the men came near the bird. 
and tried to catch it, but the bird eluded his grasp, saying, * You 
can never get the prize: you are:too selfish. You don’t care for 
any one, whether sick or hungry, so long as you are right yourself.’ 
With that away flew the bird and another man took up the chase. 
Hearing what was said to the other, he changed his tactics, saying, 
‘Pretty birdie, let me catch you; I never did anything bad or mean. 
If ever I saw any one hungry or thirsty I gave them silthtun (food 
and drink) or if I could I gave them a skin or a blanket.’ ‘All you 
say is good, but in one point you fail. You stole your neighbor’s 
wife by flattery.” This saying, away went the bird, a number still 
following. Passing a woman nursing a sick old man, she said, 
‘Pretty bird, I cannot follow you; won’t you come to me and give 
me your hieuc?? ‘What good have you done,’ said the bird, ‘ that 
you should get it?” ‘I have done nothing but what-was my duty 
always to do,’ replied the woman. ‘Good woman,’ said the bird, 
‘you are always doing good, thinking it- only your duty. Bring 
your wood, put it on my tail and take the fire. It is justly yours.’ 
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When the wood was laid on the bird’s tail it blazed up. _ All the 
others brought their chummuch: and got fire from her. From then 
until now we have never been without fire. We took care of it 
because we found the good of it. So, Nay Minnay (my child), 
that is how the Whullemooch got their fire.” “ Nis Tatuja” my 
father), said I, “ what became of the bird?” _“ After that it 
away and was never again seen.” JAMES DEANS. 


{Written for The Museum.) | 


THE STORY OF A BROKEN STONE. 


Where a great gravel bank was being carted away, I had been 
lingering for days, on the watch for broken stones, Eyer,and anon 
a split pebble would roll from the bank, but this was not what'I 
wanted. Frost is a good stone breaker, but does not break them as 
I required for the purpose of a startling demonstration: none other 
than that man was older than the time when this great bed of gravel 
came down from the river valley beyond to the broad plain where 
we now find it. 

Now, so far as broken stones are concerned, it may be said that 
natural agencies can break them -into*initumerable shapes, which is 
very true; and yet there are those which have been shaped by 
breaking from them, ‘here and there a piece, in a. manner beyond 
the known powers of nature; and so we are led to consider the 
next known agency cver brought to bear on stones—that of man’s 
skill. 

The one prominent difference between a naturally and an artifi- 
cially broken stone is this: that when man undertook to break a 
pebble it was to alter its shape-and convert-it into something better 
adapted to his uses than any chance splitting or detaching of a sin- 
gle chip would render any stone. Hence, such stones have invari- 
ably many pieces detached, and each flake removed bore a direct 
relation to those nearest to it, and the ultimate result was a pebble 
or fragment of rock with little or none of its original surface re- 
maining, and such an altered stone possesses either a sharp point or 
cutting edge, or both. The accompanying illustration more clearly 
expresses my meaning. 

I had been long looking for such an object and at last one came 
to light. Do not think it discouraging to have to search for several 
days for a single broken stone. There is no royal road to archeo- 
logical knowledge, and particularly if the student has a desire to 
learn something of that vague creature—paleolithic, or most ancient 
of stone-age man—he mst be willing to labor long and fortify him- 
self against faint-heartedness. Such rudely-shaped stones have been 
found; many more will be found, and this is the wondrous story 
that they tell: 


In that distant long:ago, when our climate was much like that of 
Greenland, and when the mastodon, reindeer, moose and probably 
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musk-ox roamed through our forests, and when the walrus sported 
in the icy waters of our sea-coast, the valley of the present Dela- 
ware river, from alittle north of the head of tide water to the fountain 
head of the stream, and far beyond, was covered with a mighty 
field of ice known as a glacier, or, more strictly, a combination of 
them, forming an ice sheet. This ice, like water, but very slowly, 
moved southward and oceanward to a certain line across the coun- 
try, and there, after remaining an undetermined period, began 
slowly to melt away. In its onward course it pushed before it and 
carried in its mass an cnormous amount of fragments of every rock 
exposed to its resistless progress; and where the frozen flood at last 
stood fast there was accumulated a vast ridge‘of clay, sand, pebbles 
and boulders heaped promiscuously together. This ridge is known 
to geologists as the “terminal moraine.” 

Now, as the great ice-sheet melted, there was, of course, an 
enormously flooded river, which flowed many feet above the level 
of the stream to-day. The melting of a single winter’s accumula- 
tion of snow often brings us a freshet twenty feet or more above 
the high-water mark; so, remembering this, it is easy to see how 
the accumulation of centuries of snow and ice, which every winter 
was something in excess of the summer’s thawing, should cause 
and continue a flood far greater than any known in historic times. 





At present when the river “ breaks up,” as it is called, in March 
or April, there is always a vast volume of muddy waters rushing 
toward the sea, and the loose cakes of ice enclose many a pebble, 
and even lerge stones, so that a stone that last autumn was lying 
in some mountain brook an hundred or more miles from sea, may 
now, a few months later, be deeply buried in the oozes of the At- 
lantic. Precisely the same thing took place when there were gla- 
cial conditions, but on a far larger scale; and the rocks and sand 
brought down from the terminal moraine, of which I spoke, were 
carried te the head of tide water, and there, mecting with quiet 
waters, the onward rush was checked and the great bulk of the 
transported material was deposited. For nearly fifty miles it came 
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through a weeded walley and -often animals were caught in the 
fleed and hurried dewa the tream m the same manner as were the 
sand and bowlders. Hew do we know this? Simply because we 
fiad their bones in the gravels, and we know that there was a vast 
tract of heavily timbered, habitable land skirting the river at that 
time, and extending far out beyond the present line of our sea-coast. 

I think it is now clear how our northern rivers came to have 
gravel in their beds, and why bluffs of the same form their banks in 
many places. 

Bringing together our several facts, we hae, first, the rudely 
broken stones, and secondly, the bones of animals known only to 
cold climates. These are mingled together, and we rightly infer 
that these animals lived at the time when the gravel was being de- 
posited, and as man broke the stones I have mentioned, he too, 
existed so long ago. 

This may seem a little startling, but the most competent judges, 
both mineralogists and archxologists, declare that no known force 
in nature could have broken these stones as we find them, and so 
they have indeed a wonderful history: telling of man at a time 
when the climate of Pennsylvania was an arctic one, and that state 
was peopled by a race clearly similar to modern Eskimos, and 
where the city of Philadelphia now stands hunted the reindeer, the 
seal and the walrus, and lived, when on shore, in terror of the mas- 
todon, then the mightiest of beasts. 

Cuarves C. Annort, M,D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, Minucapolis, Minn., 

1880-1882. 

Amongst other papers it contains one entitled ‘‘Whence came the different 
species or varieties of man,” by A. E. Johnson; also “ Notes on some pieces of 
pottery and native alum from White Fish Lake,” by C. W. Hall, and a Report 
of the section of Mineralogy, by Prof. N. II. Winchell. in which are presented 
some interesting facts about Catlinite or opwagonite, used by the Indians for 
muking pipes.—Minneapolis, 1835. 


The Smithsonian Report for 1888, recently issued, contains a resumé of An- 
thropological literature for that year, by Prof. Otis T. Mason, besides a large 
amount of other matter of archeological interest. E. A, B. 
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Editorial. 


ARE THE DAVENPORT TABLETS FRAUDS? 


The discussion over these tablets has begun afresh and does not 
now seem likely to cease. until the mystery about them is cleared 
up. These tablets were first discovered in a mound near Daven- 
port. They consist of two slabs of coal slate, one of them 8 or 10 
inches wide and 12 inches long, inscribed on both sides; the other 
is inscribed only on one side and is smaller, being 7 inches on each 
side and having a thickness of 5 of an inch. The larger stone 
contains what is called the “cremation scene” on one side and the 
“hunting scene” on the other. The smaller contains what is called 
the Calendar. 

They were discovered on the evening of January 10, 1877. The 
following are the circumstances of the discovery as narrated by 
Rev. Mr. Gass. Particular attention is called to the details, for in 
the description we shall get evidence that deception has been prac- 
ticed and that “a plant” has been perpetrated.. We shall use the 
language of the explorer, for though he does not seem to have 
suspected anything, this is the evidence we depend upon. His lan- 
guage is simple and unstudied and gives every evidence of honesty, 
but we read between the lines. He says," “On the roth of Janu- 
ary I commenced work, assisted by Messrs. Willrodt and Stoltze- 
nau, aided also by five other men, whose curiosity attracted them 
to the spot. Commencing on the north side of the mound, about 
15 feet north-west of the grave A, and, as we afterward found, 
about 6 feet from the gravel B. We made an opening several feet 
in diameter. Five or six inches below the surface we came upon 
a shell layer (c), 1 or 2 inches in thickness, which sloped down- 
ward toward the south-east, until at a distance of 4 or 5 feet it 
reached the depth of 2 feet, or rather more, from the surface. Be- 
tween the surface and this first layer of shells, a number of human 
bones were found, scattered through the soil; also, a number of 
stones, which, as was afterwards observed, were more numerous 
over the middle of the grave B. Associated with these bones, 
which, like those on the other side of the mound, were doubtless 
of modern times, we found a few glass beads and fragments of 
a brass ring. This layer of shells rested upon a stratum of 
earth from 12 to 15 inches in thickness, and beneath this was a 
second layer of shells (d). This layer V was } from 3 to 4 inches 
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thick and in a sloping position nearly parallel with the upper lay- 
er. These indications caused ‘us to continue our extavation in this 
direction, and so we reached the northwest corner of grave B. 
Here the shell layer was 5 inches thick. Below this layer was a 
stratum of loose black soil or vegetable mould of 18 or 20 inches, 
resting on the firm, undisturbed clay. In this ‘soil were discovered 
fragments of human bones, and small pieces of coal slate or bitu- 
minous shale. These circumstances arrested particular attention, 
and caused me to proceed with more caution, until soon after,— 

about five o'clock in the afternoon,—we discovered the two in- 
scribed tablets of coal slate, which, with other relics from the 
mound, are now in the Museum of the Academy. The two tab- 
lets were lying close together on the hard clay, in the northwest 
corner of the grave, about 514 feet below the surface of the mound, 
the larger one to the southward and the smaller one north of it (f). 





) os ut =i | iN ih He ee : 
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Fig. 1. 

The smaller one is engraved on one side only, and the larger on 
both sides. The larger one was lying with that side upward 
which was somewhat injured by a stroke of the spade, and the 
smaller with the engraved side upward. Both were closely encir- 
cled by a single row of limestones. They were covered on. both 
sides with clay, on removal of which the markings were for the 
first time discovered. A number of fragments of the coal slate lay 
in the immediate vicinity of the tablets. It should be remarked 
that I did not leave the mound after penetrating through, the frost 
until the tablets were discovered and taken from their resting place 
with my own hands.” 

We have put in italics the clauses which indicate the point which 
we have in mind. It will be noticed (1) that the strata of earth 
and shells above the grave were in a sloping position ;( 2) that frag- 
ments of a brass ring, small fragments of human bones, small 
pieces of coa/ slate were scattered through the loose, black soil and 
(3) that over the middle of the grave B were a number of stones. 
ie will be noticed also (4) that coal slate lay in the immediate 
vicinity of the tablets. he same facts are shown in the cut which 
was drawn to illustrate the situation of the tablets and the layer of 
stones and shells above, but which should be modified so as to cor- 
respond with the description and make the stones more numerous 
over the grave B. The point that we make. is this; the language 
of the writer unwittingly shows that the grave B had: been dug into 
‘nd the tablets placed at the bottom of it; the fragments of the coal 
slate slab being scattered upon the clay and a few fragments of it 
falling in with the soil which was thrown back. Stones were also 
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thrown into the middle of the grave. These circumstances escaped 
the attention of the excavators as it must have been nearly dark be- 
fore they reached the tablets. It should be said that it was a double 
mound or a mound with two graves, and that the excavation of 
grave A was late in the year 1874, two years preceding this. The 
discoveries made at that time were somewhat remarkable, and the 
mound received especial attention on that account. This excavation 
was made also by Rev. Mr. Gass assisted by W. Englebrecht, E. 
Bougelt and H. Decker, who were at that time theological 
students. “The excavations commenced on the south side of 
the mound. The condition of this part of the mound and grave 
was as follows:-?At the depth of one foot we found a scat- 
tered layer of limestone (a), under which was a_ stratum 
, of earth about one foot 
thick. At the southern 
side, 1% feet from the 
surface, two skeletons 
(b). With the bones 
were a fire steel, acom- 
mon clay pipe, a num- 
ber of shell and glass 
beads and a silver ear 
ring.” *Immediately 
beneath the skeletons 
was found a thin layer 
of river shells (c). The 
. layer of shells rested 
Fig. 2. upon astratum of earth 
12 inches in depth, under which we found a second bed of shells 
(d). “This sloped more abruptly to the northward which induced 
us to proceed in that directionuntil we reached what proved to be 
the south side of the grave A. Here at the depth of 2 feet below 
the second shell bed and about 514 fect below the surface, were 
discovered three skeletons; two of adults and the third that of a 
child /ying in a horizontal position on the hard clay. The small 
skeleton was lying between the two larger ones. See Fig. 2. 
“ Immediately in contact with the bones of the child’s skeleton 
were a large number 
of copper beads (see © 6) ae 
Fig. 3). About 3 in- —<— 
ches above the south- Fig. 3. 
ernmost of the two larger skeletons, and near the right shoulder, 
were discovered two copper axes lying side by side with the sharp 
edges toward the south.. Near the northernmost skeleton were 
found three pape r axeq iy the same relative positiou, except that 
they Were pant two feet ahove the bottom of the grave and imme- 
diately bengaty the tay b Naver of shells. Nos. 1 and 2 were lying 
side by ‘sie, with the ba. edge toward the south, and No. 4 ly- 
ing agtess them with the ¢ ge westward. = All — had been 
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wrapped in cloth, which was more or less imperfectly preserved. 
‘A few of the bones of the child: wert of a‘greenish color, quite 
well preserved, probably by the’action'of ‘the copper, w hile the 
rest of them as well'as'those of'the other skeletons, crumbled in 
pieces as. soon as removed. Just ‘north of the northernmost 
large skeleton, and in a small cavity (e) excavated at. the’ 
north side of the grave, were found the following articles: 1st, a 
number of small red stones arranged in the form of a star, about 
3 inches in diameter; 2d, two'carved stone pipes, one having the 
form of the ground hog, and the other a plain one; 3d, several ca- 
nine teeth of the bear, etc.; 4th, one arrow-head; 5th, one large 
broken pot with bones of the turtle adhering to the inside of the 
fragments; 6th, two pieces of galena; 7th, a Tump of yellow ochre.” 

In the cut, (Fig. 1.), the grave A is placed in the relative posi- 
tion to the grave B, and the shape of the double mound is given; 
but the description of this grave as given by the same gentlemen 
in the First Annual Report does not correspond with the picture 
here presented. In this description and the cut which accompa- 
nies it, (See Vol. I, Pl. Il, Fig. 3), the arch caused by the layers 
of shell, was not broken down as it was in the grave B; though 
it appears so in this cut. We have two descriptions of the grave 
A; one made to the Society by Mr. Gass at the time of its opening, 
but corrected and put in shape by Dr. Farquharson; the other 
given by Rev. Mr. Gass a‘ter the discovery of the tablet, but uncon- 
sciously conforming to the peculiarities of the second grave. 

There is mention here of the sloping of the layers of shells in the 
grave A, while in the first description given by Dr. Farquharson 
two years before the discovery of the tablets, this is expressly stat- 
ed, “there were no layers of stones nor of ‘shells,” and Dr. Far- 
quharson makes the comment there, that the descriptions of Rev. 
Mr. Gass, the explorer says, “the outer and inner arrangements 
were quite similar to the first (referring toa mound previously ex- 
plored—mound No. 1), but his description shows that it was not, 
no layer of stones, nor of shells, being mentioned.” 





Mr. Gass further says on this point: “ The two shell layers over 
grave B, were united over the middle of the mound and formed a 
continuous layer, with the shells in the southern part, showing that 
both of the graves were covered at the same time. These layers 
were lowest immediately over each grave; they extended about 
two. or three feet beyond the grave in every direction terminating 
in a border of stones, fitted closely together and forming on the 
north and south sides a layer about two feet in width, and on the 
east and west sides consisting of only a single row.” 

This may be the correct account for we need to consider that it 
does not quite correspond with the description given at first, when 
grave A was excavated. 

There is an important point n this connection. The descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Farquharson conveys the idea that there was an 
arch over the body in grave A and the cut conveys the same idea. 
It should be said that nearly all the mounds which have been ex- 
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cavated in this vicinity present about the same general characteris- 
tics. They are constructed in layers; the layers always in an arched 
shape. At least, the cuts which are given by the Davenport Acad- 
emy all indicate this. Eight of the cuts contained in the First 
Report show the arch, and only one shows a mound without an 
arch... Subsequent explorations confirm the same point. We pre- 
sent a cut taken from the Second Report which illustrates this. 
This is a mound near Moline, described by Dr. Farquharson in 
Oct., 1878, nearly two years after the discovery of the tablet. 
These laycrs are of clay but they illustrate the shape, See Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4. 
The layers of this mound wee composed of v ae soil [a], of looce earth [b], slightly burned 
clay [c], hard burned clay [d], fr:akle earth [e], iayers of hard tramped clay [o], base of an oven [g], 
and intruded burial [x]. 
The breaking down of the arch in grave B is shown by the cut ( Fig. 
1), but the cuts furnished by the Society, of the same mound, at 
the time of the first excavation indicates that this depression should 
be confined to the grave B. At any rate, the case is an exception- 
al one, for nearly all the mounds are arched. The description of 
grave B conveys the impression that it had been disturbed while 
that given of grave A at the time of its opening, conveys no such 
: impression. 

The contents of the two graves 
are in contrast as well as the con- 
dition in which they were found. 
The contents of this grave B are 
as follows: 1st, .the tablets taken 
out of the northwest corner; 2d, 
certain articles which were taken 
out by some intruders who en- 
tered the excavation after the find- 
ing of the tablets; these were as 
follows: some crystals of dog 
tooth spar, flakes of selemite and 
an arrow-head; 3d, some articles 
taken out by Mr. Gass in a subse- 
quent exploration; these consisted 
of parts of skeletons scattered 
about without any order at the 
south side of grave B, 2% feet 
east of the west end, a copper axe, 
No. 21, (See Fig. 5.) and 2 feet 
further east, on the same side of 

Fig. 5. the grave, a few copper beads, 
fragments of pottery and yellow pigment.” 
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“Each grave was about 6 feet wide and g to-1o feet long, and 
excavated to a depth of 21%4 feet below the natural surface.” We 
can judge from this how easy it was to have placed the tablets at 
the bottom of the grave and not disturb the relics, especially as the 
relics were very near the bottom at the south side of the grave. 
Our conclusion is that the language of the person who describes 
the “finds” indicates that a “ plant” had taken place. It shows that 
graveB had been disturbed and that the skeletons which probably 
were in this grave in the same relative positions that they were in 
grave A, were thrown into confusion by the intruders; but that the 
relics which were in the corners of the graves were not discovered. 

The character of the tablets themselves confirms this supposi- 
tion. We quote from Dr, Farquharson’s description of them: 
“The material of the tablets is the bituminous shale which is 
abundantly found in the coal regions and crops out in various 
places in this vicinity, notably on Rock River. * * As 
found, the stone was split into two parts by the separation 
of the lines of cleavage, and the upper half (the cremation 
scene) was unfortunately broken also by the blow of the spade, 
which revealed its existence in the soft earth where it rested.” * 
Dr. Farquharson says, “ An examination of the surface of the stone 
showing the original marks of polishing or smoothing, would seem 
to indicate that they ad not weathered much.” 

A description of the sacrificial scene may be interesting at this 
point. Inthe lower part of the tablet as a central object is a 
mound; on the mound is a structure which was probably intended 
to represent an altar; above the altar are flames and smoke. 
Around the mound are 14 singular looking figures, which were 
probably intended to represent human beings, (mound _ builders, ) 
they all have hold of hands like a company of children playing 
“ring around the rosy.” In front of this line of (mound builders) 
are three figures lying on their backs; two of them men, one wom- 
an, judging from the drawing. These human figures are unlike 
those in most inscriptions, at least they lack the conventional char- 
acter which is usually presented by native drawings. | No mound 
builders’ relics and no ancient inscriptions, so far as we know, 
contain any such figures, 

The singular thing about the sacrificial scene is that the mound 
has already been built, and the bodies buried; the altar is built on 
top of the mound and the fire burning above it, yet the bodies 
which are supposed to be buried are seen lying around loose out- 
side. The altars are generally placed at the base, and the mound 
built over them, the bodies buried or burned before the mound is 
erected. Mr. Seyffarth says that “the fires are lighted on a Az//; 
the top of the hill is encompassed with a stone wall probably 
forming the altar or the inclosure of that temple;” (artificial hill!) 
Above the mound altar are the figures of the heavenly bodies, the 
sun to the right and the moon to the left with little dots to repre- 
sent stars betwéen. The sun is made with two circles with rays 
projecting from the outer circle. The moon has a face in it (man 
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in the moon) according to the common modern notion. | This is 
the reverse of what is common among the ancient races; for every- 
where in prehistoric American Art, the saz has the face in it and 
not the:moon.. These.slight.discrepancies in the scene have not 
been noticed, or at least, have. not been spoken of in any published 
account, but they are important. Above the sun and moon and 
the heavenly bodies are two arcs resembling the rainbow in shape, 
formed by three curved lines which look very much as if they had 
been cut ‘by a knife.*.. Above these arcs or “ heav enly horizons ’ 
are hieroglyphic figures which fill out the. corners of the stone, 
.probably representing the vast, unknown world which lies bevond 
oursky. The 
characters 
which are in- 
cluded within 
the belts or on 4 5 eee ie 9 
arcs and above Fig. 6, 
them present great-variety of forms. Among them we recognize 
angles, [ No. 13] partial circles, [ No. 23] scrolls, [ No. 3 3] squares, 
[ No. 43] a heart, [No. 5 ;] the figure 8, [ No. 6;] the brascht. [ No. 
7;]| the letter F T No. 8; ] the Greek Delta, [No. 9:1] in Fig. 6. 





Fig. 7 


““#The lines on the calendar stone look as if they were made by « compass, 
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The hicroglyphics in the corners of the tablets are quite confused 
in their arrangement, yet there seems to have been an attempt to 
make two lines of them which should correspond with the lines of 
the arcs below. In these lines, and in the belts or arcs below them, 
the figures or characters are repeated. 
~ Dr. Farquharson has given a list of these characters which are 
repeated. We give a list of them, but in an order of our own. 
See the cut ( Fig. 8.) 


repeated 4 times in the 4 ares or lines. 





“ by “ce “ “ “ 
/ 4 
“ 4 se se } se “ec 
“ 3 “ ao 3 “ a“ 
“ + os “ } “ “ 
“ > “ee “ ° “ “ 
“ “ce “se ? “ce “ 
3 3 
“ee 4 “ “ce 4 “ “ 
“ 3 “ “ 2 “e “ 
7) 
« 





Fig. 8. The scroll is repeated several times, but in the different 
arcs, and so of some of the other characters. This would indicate 
that the party fabricating the inscriptions ran out of characters and 
was obliged to repeat the same characters several times as he made 
the different lines. The variation in the characters as repeated 
would indicate this. This variation can be scen in the long col- 
umn of figures which are given by Prof. Campbell, (Sce Fig. 9.) 
who has undertaken to identify certain phonetic letters in “these 
characters and who has placed all of the same or similar form to- 
gether and then drawn the comparison between them and the Hit- 
tite alphabet. 

In reference to the number of characters we quote what Dr. 
Farquharson has said; “counting the total number of figures, I 
make 98; 24 in one line, 20 in the other, and 54 above the lines; 
deducting 24 repetitions, there remains 74 separate characters.” 

Prof. “Campbell, however, makes. more than this as may be 
seen from Fig. 7, which is taken from his article, and which con- 
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tains all the characters.and the additional ones found on. the 
lime stone tablet, under the title of Plate II. See Fig. 7. 


Dr: Farquharson draws analogy between some of these and 
the Runic inscriptions; also with the letters of the Pheenician al- 
phabet, and quote; Brantz Mayer as maiataining that the Mexicans 

m had a phonetic system, though he does not 
quite reach the position advanced by other mem- 
bers of the Academy, that the mound builders 
had a written language. Prof. J. Campbell on 
‘the other hand, traces a resemblance between 
the characters of the cremation scene. ‘and the 
characters of the Hittite alphabet, and thinks 
that the tablet proves a Hittite migration to 
this country. 

We give here a double column of! figures 

j which is taken from Prof. Campbell’s article in 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and leave it’ for 
our readers to say whether there are any: such 
resemblances as would warrant a person“in in- 
terpreting one set of figures by the other set, 
1(See Fig. 9.) Prof. Campbell goes sp far as 
to say that the tablet can be read and {actually 
f gives a translation of it. 
Dr. Cyrus Thomas in a recent [etter to 
a “Science,” Vol. VII, No. 152, p. 10, maintains 
that the characters on the tablet above the .cre- 
@ mation scene have marked resemblancés to the 
falphabetic characters which are portrayed 
jin the latter part of Websters’ Dictionary, in 
the edition of 1872 and later. “A few, it is true, 
are reversed and in some instances the form 
somewhat varied, but the resemblance in most 
cases is very strong. The reader can make the 
comparison for himself. He will observe that 
in some instances, a number of characters in 
close relation on the tablet are found near to- 
gether on the page of the Dictionary. Here 
also we find the 8 so often used on the tablets.” 
4 Dr. Thomas has also traced a resemblance be- 
tween four or five characters in the cremation 
scene and those on the limestone tablet which 
was found subsequently and which he (Dr. 
Thomas) thinks was a “plant” and not a _ gen- 
uine tablet. 

The characters which may be seen on both 
(the coal slate tablet and the lime stone slab) are 
the following: those marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, Fig.10. This might 

e quoted as proof that the mound builders had an alphabet, a po- 
sition which we have said some of the members of the Davenport 
Academy hold. This is the position which Prof. J. Campbell holds 
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with great positiveness. We have taken the following cut, which- 
shows the characters reneated,. from his article, but would refer 
to one very sin- 
gular circum- 
stance, and that 
is that the word 
TOWN is found 
in one of the 
belts or. arcs : 
(see Fig. 11), Fig. 10, 
and would ask how mound builders and Hittites happened to strike 
upon this word and make it so prominent. We refer also to the 
fact this same lime, if turned up-side-down will present the Arabic 
numeral 4 and the Roman character VI. We have then in the 
tablets the nu- 
merals 4,8, 10, 
11; the figure 
Hig. 11. 8 repeated in 
every line, in each of the arcs and in the broken lines above the 
arcs. We have also several letters which are easily recognized as 
letters of the common alphabet. The only figure which can be 
recognized in the tablet at all as one which is common in prchis- 
toric inscriptions is the one which is in the very centre of the arc, 








and which we 
present here 
No.10,Fig.12. 
Although the 
branch so-call- Fig. 12. 
ed, No. 3, in Fig. 12 does resemble to a certain extent some of the 
marks which were used by native people in this country. We 
leave this subject with the inquiry, how does it happen that the 
characters on this tablet should bear so great resemblance to Runic, 
Pheenician, Hittite and Arabic alphabets, and contain so many Ar- 
abic figures and Roman numerals, and yet contain only one figure 
which can be said to be undisputably native American? ? 





We would say in conclusion that the Davenport Academy of 
Science has been one of the most active societies in the country. 
Mound exploration has been a specialty with them and many vai- 
uuable relics have been exhumed. We consider the members, all 
to be honorable gentlemen, incapable of deception but we ask the 
question whether a “ plant” has not been perpetrated. It will be 
noticed that the mound No. 3 in which these tablets were discov- 
ered, is in the same group with mound No. 11, in which the 
third tablet was found. We quote here from Mr. C. E. Putnam’s 
pamphlet on Elephant Pipes: “The third tablet was found on 
January 30, 1878, in mound No. 11 in the group of mounds on 
Cook’s farm in the suburbs of Davenport and 1n close proximity to 
the mound wherein the other tablets were discovered.” Previous 
to this Rev. Mr. Gass had discovered a number of remarkable 
stones with ancient engravings, embeded in a creck about 22 miles 
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west of Davenport. He says, *“I visited the place twice to obtain 
the needed information and help for the exploration. The second 
’ time, 7. @., on the 15th of May, I discovered five inscribed stones. 
Two of them are now in our Musetm; the other'three, even if I 
had power to remove them from the creek, ‘would’ have been too 
heavy for my vehicle, though one of them, the largest and most 
important, covered with many inscriptions, might be of particular 
value to our Academy.” We give this quotation with no intent to 
reflect upon the discoverer, for we have heretofore been, and are 
now, ready to defend him from all aspersions as to personal char- 
acter and reputation, but the statement of facts in the very language 
of the Report is given with the question whether some unknown 
person has not been engaged in the work of planting tablets in the 
vicinity of Davenport, and whether various parties have not been 
misled? The tablets are too numerous and ‘the discoveries too 
frequent for the majority of scientific men to accept them as gen- 
uine. This, however, does not detract from the value of the other 
relics which are in the Cabinet of the Museum. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH ZOOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILIPS, JR. 


On the leg of the bronze Bacchus found lately in the Tiber is the print of 
some coin, which, unfortunately, cannot be deciphered. It is guessed that the 
foundrymen laced it there on purpose to register the date, but this is a some- 
what strained explanation. The eyes of this statue turn out to be ivory, not 
silver, as was first reported. 


In the Magazine published by the Overlausitziwhe Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaflen at Goerlitz in Prussia, (Vol. LXL, 1st part, page 79,) is an article’ by 
Dr. A. Moschkau, of Oybin, on the prehistoric antiquities of Oberlausitz and 
the places where they were discovered. It occupies fifty-two (52) pages and is 
very carefully, and as it seems, completely put together. Sacrificial altars 
were found at fifty-nine (59) places; stone walls, at five; stone circles at thir- 
teen; earthworks, at ninety; interment-places and earth-burial, eight; urn-bur- 
ial, one hundred and thirty-five; weapons, (stone age), nineteen, (bronze age), 
sixty-six; (iron age), eighteen. Many other remains were found including idols, 
and clay-formed figures. The whole article is full of interesting details and 
deserves a wide circulation. 


THe explorations at Cape Sunium conducted under the auspices of the 
L’Institut Archelogique Allemand have met with great success. The ancient 
temple of Minerva has been entirely determined and its form accurately made 
out. —Anales du Musee Guimet, N.S. XZ, 2, 240. 


Tae Musee Guimet is about to be move froma Lyons to Paris, in accordance 
with an agreement arrived at between the governm-nt and M. Guimet, yet 
to be ratified by the Caamber and the Senate.—Anales du Musee Guimet. N. 8. 

2 
Tue explorations in Italy during July and August, 1835, resulted in Arch- 


ological finds of implements, inscriptions, ctc., etc., on fifty-nine occasions 
throughout the whole pevinsula.— Accadei Lincei, Rk. C. I, XX,662. 


A PREHISTORIC CEMETERY has lately been discovered at Dumferline, in 





*See Proc. Dav, Acad,, Vol, II, Part 1, page 142. 
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Scotland, enclosed by a circle of stones covering a mound 200 fect in diameter. 
At a distance of three fect below the surface a cyst was found, 46 by 24 inches, 
mostly filled with a dark mould, and containing some calcined bones. The other 
urns, eleven in number, measured from 5 to 12 inches in height and were sim- 
ilar as to their contents. Burnt bones were also found scattered about the 
mound. The interments are believed to be of the Bronze and Stone ages.— 
Nature, Ao. 830, XXXII, p. 518. 


On October 2, 1885, a paper by the learned Slavist, Dr. F. 8. Krauss, of 
Vienna, entitled ‘‘Aus Bosnien und Herzegovina” was read before the American 
Philosophical Society, in which he gives dctails as to the ethnography of these 
interesting but little known regions. 


M. Paul Sebillot* has prepured a circular containing a large number of 

uestions relating to popular superstitions and belie's connected with the Sea, 
the answers to which he intends to use in his forthcoming work on the Ocean. 
—Bull. de la Soc, d’ Anthrop. de Paris, VIII, 424. 


M. Gaillard read, May, 1885; before the Anthropological Society of Paris, a 
paper containing th? results of his cxplorations ‘in the island of TZeviec near 
Quiberon, which lead him to believe that in that spot there once existed a 
workshop for the production of flint instruments, etc., and that the man of the 
epoch of the dolmens had once,made his habitation there.—Bulletin de la Soc. 
d' Anthropologie de Paris, VIII, p..410. 


M. Deviatre found in a prehistoric tomb near Carthage, a bronze hatchet, 
(11 cm by 6 cm). ‘Twoskeletons were in the same grave which the finder 
considers of Punic origin. —Bulletin de la Soc. de Anthrop. de Paris, VIL, 513. 


M. Assowsk1 from 1878 to 1883 has been exploring the cavern of Ojcow (near 
the Polish and Hungarian frontier), where he found banes of animals, whose 
number increased with the depth of the excavations, handsomely formed flint 
implements, hammers, knives, axes of polished stone, ectc.; in all more than 
two hundred objects. Below these were animal bones and some human te- 
mains.— Bulletin de la Soc. Anthropoligie, de Paris, VIIT, 475. 


M. Manovuvrier called to the attention of the Anthropological Socicty of 
Paris the fact that holes made in prehistoric skulls by the pick of the explorer 
were sometimes taken for the marks of prehistoric trephining, and exhibited 
two skulls that had been thus injured while being exhumed. M. Cartailhac 
however, was of the opinion that the two marks could not be easily con- 
founded.—Balletin de la Soc. de Anthropologie de Paris, V1IT, 445, 


Turoven the exertions of the Chevalier J. P. Da Silva, a course of Arche- 
ology has been opened at Lisbon for whieh the Prince Charles has granted a 
yearly stipend of 1200 francs. 


M. TEN Karte read iefore the Anthropological Society of Paris, March 19, 
1885, a communication on the skulls from Lagoa-Santa m Brazil, in which he 
gave their measurements and dimension and compared them with a number of 
Lower-California skulls. He spoke of enormous differences in the types of 
American skulls, where there existed both the dolico cephalic and hyperbrachy- 
cephalic. He was not of the opinion that the Lagoa-Santa skulls were of 
the excessive antiquity claimed for them and did not believe that they were 
the remains of human beings who lived contemporaneously with the extinct 
mammals of the quarternary period of Brazil. 


Dr. HANsent read on August 6, 1885, before the German Anthropological 
‘Society « paper on the Upper Rhine in prehistoric times; Prof. Bessinger,. on 
Romana Balen, in which he gave an account of the virious explorations con- 
ducted in that vicinity; De. Mayer, on the prehistoric refuge places between the 
Danube and Upper Rhine with a description of the remains tound therein, 


TERTIARY Min.—At 10 recent mosting of the Frencu Association at Gren- 
oble, M. de Mortillet read a paper on tertiary man before the anthropological 
section. The question, he said, was not to know whether man already existed 
in the tertiary epoch as he exists at the present day. Animals varied from one 
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geological stratum to another, and the higher the animals the greater was the 
variation. It was to be inferred, therefore, that man would vary more rapidly 
than the other mammals, The problem was to discover in the tertiary period 
an ancestral form of man, a predecessor of the man of historical times. M. de 
Mortillet affirmed that there were unquestionably in the tertiary strata objects 
which implied the existence of an intelligent being.. These objects have, in fact, 
been found at two different stages of the tertiary epoch—in the lower tertiary 
at Thenay, and in the upper tertiary at Otta, in Portugal, and at Puy Courny. 
in Cantal. These objects proved that at these two distant epochs there existed 
in Europe animals acquainted with the use of fire and able more or less to cut 
stone. During the tertiary period, then, there lived animals less intelligent 
than existing man, but much more intelligent than existing apes. M. de Mor- 
tillet gives the name of anthropitheque, or ape-man, to the species, which, he 
maintains, was an ancestral form of historic man, whose skeleton has not yet 
been discovered, but who has made himself known to us in the clearest man- 
ner by his works. A number of flints were exhibited from the strata in ques- 
tion, which had been intentionally chipped and exposed to fire. The general 
opinion of the savants assembled at Grenoble was that there can no longer be 
= doubt of the existence in the tertiary period of an ancestral form of nan,— 
ature. 


At the last meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Grenoble, M. Mortillet read a paper on Tertiary man in which he stated 
that his existence was unquestionably the case. That objects proving it 
had been found at Thenay, at Otta, Portugal, and Puy Courny, Contal, showing 
the existeuce of animals familiar with the use of fire and able to cut stone. 
To them, more intelligent than apes and less so than man, he gave the name 
of Anthropitheque, or ape-man. In the opinion of the anthropologists assem- 
bled at Grenoble there was no longer any room for doubt of the existence in 
the Tertiary period of an ancestrai source of man.—WNature, Sept. 17, 1885, 
p. 494. 


M. G. pe Mortitzet read lately before the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris, (Bulletin, Vol. VIL, series 3, p. 139), a communication entitled Le pre- 
curseur de Vhomme, in which he discussed the question whether during the ter- 
tiary period there existed on the carth beings or animals intelligent enough to 
fabricate for themselves instruments and to make use of fire. Of course he 
assumes that man such as he now exists did not live in those days, and he 
answers his interrogation in the affirmative citing in support of his position the 
following finds: 

1. At Otta in Portugal, in the valley of the Tagus, deeper than the bottom 
of the Pliocene have been discevered flint implements showing absolute evi- 
dences of having been fashioned by the hand of design. 

2. At Puy-Cornuy, near Aurillac (Canta!) of the same geological age were 
found implements of the same character bearing marks of intentionai design. 

8. At Thenay (Loir-et Cher) were found remains that set the whole Congress 
of Archeeologists at Blois in commotion. These were the remains of a being 
who had intelligence enough to split the silex by the aid of fire and to refashion 
the fragments to make them serve his uses. ‘ These deposits, more ancient still 
than the two preceding, belong below to the base of the Miocene or to the re- 
mote lower Tertiary. 

During the discussion that ensued after the reading of the paper the Marquis 
de Nadaillac touk the position that these latter remains were Eocene and not 
Miocene, and differed from M. de Mortillet as to the value of the two preced- 
ing finds, instancing how the estimation had changed in which the bone of 
Poggiarone, the Los Angeles’ skull, the Nevada footprints had been once held 
and the position to which these finds were now relegated. 

M. Hervé believed that the mammals were of a much earlier origin than M. 
de Nadaillac thought. 

At the next meeting M. De Acy presented some natural formed flints that 
resembled the alleged artificial remains found at Thenay, which gave rive to a 
warm discussion. 


AN important discovery has lately been made at Kirchheim an der Eck of a 
skeleton in a squatting position, whose bones were mostly well preserved, and 
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whose skull was dolicocephalic with a low narrow forehead. The stature of 
the subject, judging from the tibia was about five feet and the sex femi- 
nine. n the same grave occurred thick, coarse, broken pottery with hani 


pieces affixed. The ornamentation was made by pressure of the nails. A few’ 


yards distant was found a handsomely finished stone chisel. All this pointed 
to the neolithic period as the date of the interment.—Cor. Blatt. Deutsch Anthr. 
Gesell,, xvi, 8. 


Tue explorations made at Neumagen, on the Mosel, between 1877 and 1884, 
have been so productive of discoveries consisting of sculptures on stones of 
varied character, groups of every day life, mythological representations, in- 
scriptions and architectural fragments, etc., as to give the place the name of 
the Rhenish Pergamos.—Oor. Blatt. Deutsch Ethno. Gesell, xvi, 7- 


At Worms am Rhein an extensive Roman burial ground has lately been ex- 
plored and over sixty sarcophagi, of coarsely hewed red or white sand stone, 
entirely unoraumented and uninscrihed, have been discovered. They were 
all similar in their construction and finish, and all bore evidences of having 
been more or less tampered with after their interment, while curiously enough 
the relics of cremation found at the same time and place bore no evidences of 
having been disturbed. The lids of some of these stone coffins had been brok- 
en open by heavy hammers; in others only holes had been made so that 
the contents could be inspected and easily removed 1f desired. These spoila- 
tions are attributed to the fifth century, A. D.—Cor. Blatt. Deutsch. Anthro. Gesell. 
avi, 8 


BraziLian ARcHAOLOGY.—Dr. Ladislau Netto delivered an address on this 
subject at the National Museum of Rio Janciro, Nov. 4, 1884, which has just 
been published, in which he reviewed the labors of recent scientists. in this di- 
rection. 


@ In the Zvcursions et Reconnaissances published in Saigon by the French gov- 
ernment are several papers on the ethnology of the tribes of Cochin China, 
some of them are described as ignorant of the use of money, both burying 
and burning their dead, and as working iniron. M. Landes contributes pa- 
pers on the Folk-Lore of the Annamites; M. Aymonier on the inscriptions in 
Cambodia of which he succeeded in obtaining 350.—Nature 833, xxviii, p. 67. 


FoiK-Lore.—The Boletin Folk-Lorico Gaditano, edited by D. Juan de Bur- 
gos y Requejo, published at Cadiz, is the newest arrival in the field of Spanish 
Folk-Lore. It promises to be valuable and contains mtter of interest, 


Our suggestion as to a Congress of Folk-Lorists has been taken up by Wm. 
George Black, Esq., of Glasgow, the eminent Folk-Lorist and it is to be.hoped 
may bear good and speedy fruit. 


Fo.x-Lore.—The Spanish Foik-Lore societies invite the Foik-Lore-ists of 
all nations to contribute to a fund for building a vess.‘l of war to be named the 
Jberia to ‘‘ vindicate the national rights so basely outraged by Bismarck,” and 
appeal to Americans, French, Italians; and all others oppose: to his iron rule. 
The honor of Spain is based to-day, as ever, in the hearts of its zealous and 
patriotic citizers. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


CurLran Fo_tk-LoreE.—An English gexleman, Mr. Thomas H. Moore, has 
collected and published in the Folk-Lore Journal. a number of curious tales 
which he heard among the country people of Chili. Several of these, notably 
one about a good serpent, presented some traits which led him to believe that 
they were remnants of aboriginal myths which had passed into the possession 
of the early colonists and been transmitted to their descendants. This attract- 


ive theory, however, he has felt himself obliged to abandon, as researches in’ 
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Spain have disclosed the fact that tales very similar to these are also current 
there. It would not be without precedent, however, for both Araucanians 
and Aryans to have invented independently the same or similar imaginative 
occurrences, 


Mexican ANTIQUITIES,—A handsome quarto describing his collection and 
illustrating its specimens by numerous photographs, has appeared from the 
pen of Mr. Ferman Strebel, of Hamburg. It can be ordered through any for- 
eign importing bookseller, and costs in New York $18.00, or thereabouts. Most 
of the specimens were obtained near the Gulf Coast within fifty miles of Vera 
Cruz. They embrace stone, pottery, metal and shell work. Many of the terra 
cotta figures are especially striking, and the features have such an impress of 
individuality that considerable probability is lent to the supposition that they 
were intended for portraits, 


OBSCENITY IN AMERICAN ART.—In studying the art products of the various 
native tribes of America a remarkable diversity is apparent in the moral purity 
of theirthoughts. I do not here refer to that naivet¢ which simply reproduces 
the nude, or which regards the sexual act as merely one of the natural func- 
tions, and contemplates it with the same indifference as do the lower animals. 
What I speak of are the portraitures of sexual vices, often with a marked cyn- 
icism and a studied and repulsive grossness, such as 1n the old world we sec in 
the wall paintings of the lupanars of Pompeii, or in the illustrations of Arctino 
and De Suade. The vilest of these are fully equalled by some hwacas or amu- 
lets I recently saw in a collection from Peru. Some of them were in solid sil- 
ver; others in terra cotta. In artistic design they belonged to the best speci- 
mens of Incarial work. They had been obtained quite recently from burial 
caverns at a height of over 11,0C0 feet. One group of four figures in solid 
silver weighed two pounds four ounces. It represented one female and three 
males, and was of an indecency beyond the foulest conceptions of the Deca- 
dence. In Aztec art such prurient conceptions are unknown, while they reap- 
pear in Cherokee designs, in some of the Haidah carvings, and elsewhere in 
the north. 


Tue Vatican Lisprary.—lIt has long been known to Americanists that the 
richest collection in the world in their branch is that at the Vatican Library. 
Quantities of uniqne American MSS. are there stored, and many objects of ab- 
original art. Bui it has been wholly inaccessible, and not even a written cata- 
logue of its treasures existed. Now, however, under the enlightened patronage 
of Leo XIII, the eminent scholar, De Rossi, has in press a complete catalogue 
of all books, MSS. and curiosities in the collection. The programme of the 
work has already been printed in Rome, and we may look forward to the ad- 
dition of much most valuable material for the study of the languages, early 
history and archeology of America. 


Tae TAENSA GramMAr.—M: Lucien Adam has recently sent me the first 
letter he received from the young Dominican, Parisot, who now rests under 
the grave suspicion of having manufactured the Taensa Grammar, In this let- 
ter, written in June, 1881, Parisot states that he has always had a love for the 
study of languages, and for the previous eighteen months had been giving his 
attention to those of America, perusing the works of Adam and other writers 
upon them. At that time he claims to have been working on his Taensa 
Grammar for two years, He calls the language La Langue Hastri, a term he 
subsequently dropped. At present this young gentleman pretends h:2 has lost 
the original, and declines further controversy on the subject. Doubtless this 
is the wisest course that he can pursue for his own credit, as there will be some 
no doubt to defend his ingenious forgery, even when he himself declines the 
precarious undertaking. 


Popu.Lar BELIEFS CONCERNING STONE IMPLEMENTS.—This is the theme of 
an article by the eminent cthnologist, Dr. Richard Andrée in the last volume 
of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Society of Vienna. It is chiefly 
concerned with the notions of the peasantry of Europe as to the origin of stone 
implements, but a few pages are devoted io native American ideas on the sub- 
ject. It appears to be a quite generally ‘prevailing belief that stone axes and 
arrow heads are the products of the thunder and the lightning. This is true of 
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many curious shaped stones. I remember a New Jersey farmer referring to 
this source the belemnites which are found in the green marl of that State. 
Their ordinary name is ‘“‘thunderbolts,” .Dr.-Audr¢e writes, as usual, a learned 
article, and has collected many curious facts. 


Tue Tourecs.—In the last number of the Revue D’ Ethnographic, the well 
known traveller,.M, Désiré Charnay, begins the first of a series of articles in 
the course of which he intends to do all he can to establish three points: 1, That 
there was such a historical nation as the Toltecs. 2, That all the civilizations 
of America were the developments of one and the same civilization; and, 8, 
That this civilization was founded by and derived from the Toltecs. Asin the 
opinion of many competent Americanists one or all of these propositions are 
fundamentally and radically erroneous, it will be interesting to see how M. 
Charnay acquits himself of his task. 


TiTvuLo DE ToronrcaAPpan.—Under this title the Count de Charencey, one of 
the ablest students of Ameriean antiquities in France, has issued for the first 
time a remarkable document relating the legends of the Quich¢s of Guatemala. 
They were committed to writing in the native tongue about 1550, and were 
preserved to defend the titles to some Jands. A Spanish translation was made 
by a priest well versed in the native tongue some forty years ago, and this, with 
a French version, is presented by M, De Charency. ' Those readers who are 
acquainted with the Quiche ‘‘ Popo! Vuh,” as published by the Abb? Brisseur 
de Bourbourg, will find in it much to support and explain this singular docu- 
ment. 


Tae LLAMA IN ETHNOLOGY AND ArcHAOLOGY —As the only domestic ani- 
mal of draft or burden known to the American Indians—if we except the oc- 
casional use of the dog—the llama has especial ethnological interest. It is 
gratifying to sec, therefore, that a thorough study of this animal from the eth- 
nological point of view has been made by the veteran scholar and traveler, Dr. 
Von Tschudi, in a late number of the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. His mtimate 
personal knowledge of the native tongue and local habits of the Peruvian abo- 
rigizes have enabled him to make it a masterly article 


BIBLIOTHECA DE LOS AMERICANISTES. —One of the good results of the ses- 
sion of the Congres International des Americanistes in Madrid, in 1881, was the 
formation of a plan by various literary men of Madrid for the purpose of print- 
ing a series of volumes under the general title above given. It was intended 
to embrace not only MSS. hitherto unpublished, but old works on America 
which have now become exceedingly rare and costly, so that they are practi- 
cally out of the reach of most scholars—a class not usually endowed with ple- 
thoric pocket books. The first publication of this meritorious organization was 
the Recordacion Florida of Antonio de Fuentes Y Guzman, a hitherto unpub- 
lished work on the history of Guatemala, and containing a great deal of ethno- 
logical interest. It was issued under the competent editorial care of Don Justo 
Zaragoza, and forms two octavo volumes of nearly 500 pages each. It was an 
excellent selection, and very satisfactory to subscribers. The next issue, which 
has appeared only within the last few months, is the Historia de Venezuela of 
Jose de Oviedo Y Banos, edited by Captain C. F. Duro. This can not be con- 
sidered so judicious a selection, as two editions of this history have been print- 
ed, and neither is so rare as the editor seems to think. Last year I bought a 
copy of the edition which he says he had never seen, at quite a moderate price, 
from a German catalogue. Subscriptions to the Bibliotheca de los Americanistas 
can be made through E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York City. 


Strupy or rHe Maya Hreroctiypus.—lIt is gratifying to note that the study 
of the Maya hieroglyphs 1s occupying severa! able scholars in different parts of 
the world, and that before Jong we shail have some firm ground under our feet 
in pursuing these researches. Inthe Third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, which has just been issued, Prof. Cyrus Thomas has a learned pa- 
per entitled ‘‘ Notes on Certain Maya and Mexican Manuscripts,” in which he 

ives some satisfactory and positive results of his studies of the Fejervary and 
orgian Codices, etc. In Berlin, Dr, Schellhas, a gentleman of the rater f pro- 
fession, has been devoting his leisure for a year and a half to the study of the 
Dresden Codex, and has ascertained the meaning of certain mythological sym- 
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bols, upon which he will shortly publish an article: Dr. Férstemann, the 
learned librarian of the Royal Library at Dresden, has already completed the 
MS. of an essay on the symbols uf the Dresden Codex. It will be published in 
the course of the present year, and will contaln some striking identifications 
which can not fail to attract the attention of the learned world to the charac- 
teristics of this remarkable system of writing, and in a measure supply the key 
to 1ts mysteries. 


c) 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


HiLi-TRIBes ON THE EASTERN FRONTIER oF INDIA.—In the earlier num- 
bers of this journal, (April, 1883 and Sept. 1884,) we described the rude peoples 
who line the northeastern border of India, and remarked that a hardly less in- 
teresting ethnological zone was embraced by the mountain ranges which ex- 
tend southward from Assam into British Burma. The conditions are, indeed, 
much the same in both regions. In each are river valleys, where a portion of 
the aboriginal population have settled down to steady cultivation of the soil, 
and have in some degree intermixed with, and adopted the customs of, a su- 
perior race; and in each are precipitous and forest-clad mountains, where 
tribes have so jealous!y guarded their seclusion that even now they are to our 
apprehension little more than names. Crossing the range which forms the 
water-parting between the valley of the Brahmaputra and that ot the Barak, 
we come first to the district of Kachar, which consists of a river-vallev and 
a tangled mass of hills surrounding it on three sides, Here, besides Hindus, 
are collected representatives of numerous hill-tribes—Manipuris, Kacharis, 
Lushais or Kukis, Nagas. Mikirs and Khasias, Most of these tribes are recent 
immigrants, attracted by the tea and rice culture of the district; and, so far as 
they have not already been described, will be best noticed in their more per- 
manent homes. Directly east of Kachar is the rative state of Manipur, which, 
like Kachar, consists of a valley with an environment of mountains. 

Though the Manipuris, who form the chief population of the valley, no 
longer deserve the epithet of rude or savage, since they have made considera- 
ble progress in civilization; yet their language and features, as well as surviv- 
ing customs, so clearly connect them wlth less advanced tribes in their neigh- 
borhood that we cannot pass them by. They are acquainted with writing, us- 
ing characters derived from India, and have a few records, which purport to 
trace their history back to the first century of our era, but which are doubtless 
nothing more than ‘‘ lying legends.” They are nominally Hindus in religion, 
but in reality still cling to the faith of their ancesiors—a belief in the potency 
of innumerable gods of the hill, forest and vale. The State is governed bya 
R1iji, who is independent in name, but is guided by the advice of a British 
resident at his court. The ruder people of the surrounding hills are known 
by mapy local and clan names, but are all believed to belong either to the Ku- 
ki or to the Naga families, those to the northeast connecting themselves 
with the latter and those to the southwest with the former. Prominent among 
these sub-tribes are the Koupuis in the hills between Kachar and Manipur. 
Unlike many hill people they live in permanent villages with substantial houses. 
These are perched on the most inaccessible hills and carefully fortified by a 
stockade. Each village has its hereditary chief or headman, and two other 
officers who hold their position by the same tenure. The authority ot these 
men is usually very slight, and the good order of the village depends more on 
a feeling that the public safety requires a mutual regard for individual nights. 
As among some of the northern tribes, the unmarried men and boys do not 
sleep at home, but in one or more houses set apirt for their use. In this way 
they are in a position to serve as police or watchmen. The younger portion 
are expected to. obey, and to perform menial services for their seniors. 

The community is divided into four family groups, whose members may 
intermarry with any of the other groups, Wut not within their own. When a 
husband dies, his brother or other near relative marries the widow; if the wife 
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dies first the husband is required to pay: her relatives a certain sum as the 
“price of her bones.” The Koupuis are said to believe in a Supreme God and 
a future life, but it is safe to assume that their chief interest is centered in infe- 
rior deitics. | Not only domestic valuables. but heaps of twigs or Jeaves on the 
hills where their gods reside serve as offerings. The practice of Tabu, called 
by them neina, exists, and relates tu exit or entrance of villagers or a 
on certain days, abstention from food or drink, and the hike. wo 
other tribes in the same region are the Quoirengs and the Khonjais. The lat- 
ter once lived south of the Koupuis, but were driven northward by the more 
warlike tribes. They have a tradition that once their ancestors lived in the 
bowels of the earth, but accidentally discovering an aperture, while hunting, 
they emerged to the surface. Their method of computing time is by the num- 
ber of spots of forest land cultivated—cach being used for one season only. 
The hereditary chiefs of this tribe have more influence than thuse of the Kou- 
puis, and derive their support from taxes in kind or the personal services of 
their subjects. When a chief or rich man dies his body is smoke-dried and kept 
for a month or two before burial. Meanwhile, continual feasting is kept up, and 
the heads of the animals slain, as well as those of enemies procurable, are 
placed beneath the corpse, with the idea that they will in spirit-form attend the 
deceased in the other world. 


Southwest of Manipur is the district of Hill Tipperah, where is the tribe of the 
same name, numbering about 39,000 The language of the Tipperahs, or Trip- 
uras, as they are more properly called, is closely allied with the Garo and 
Kachari of Assam, and with these and several less important tongues forms a 
sub-group of the Tibeto-Burman family. Though living ia closer contact with 
an Aryan population than many of the hill tribes, they have only recently be- 
gun to yield to Hindu influences by adopting some distinctions of caste. They 
still worship elemental gods with offerings of fowls, pigs, and other animals. 
They make sacrifices before a bamboo set in the earth, as do the Garos and 
Kacharis. The Tipperahs are extremely fond of dancing and drinking. Their 
liquor is brewed from rice, and is mildly intoxicating. Like the hill people 
generally, they have great respect for an oath taken upon the dao or hill-knite, 
rice, cotton, or some other valued possession. When a man dies, his body is 
removed from the house to an open space, where a cock is killed and with 
some rice placed at his feet. This food is supposed to appease the hunger of 
the ghost, and render it amiable toward the survivors. The body is then cre- 
mated, and the ashes, together with the dead man’s weapons, tools, and orna- 
ments, are placed in a miniature hut on the top ofa hill. The same offerings 
are made for seven successive days, and afterwards at longer intervals for a 
year. 

The partly explored region bounded north by Kachar, west by Hill-Tipper- 
ah, south by Chittsgong, and east by Burma, is the home of one of the most 
notorious, but until recently 1 ast known, of the hill-tribes, the Lushais or Ku- 
kis. The latter name, and the people designated by it, became familiar to us 
in Assam; but the relation which it bears to the former is not fully settled. 
Some writers use the two names as synonymous, while others. p.obably more 
correctly, hold that the Lushais are a section of the more numerous Kuki tribe. 
A few years :go the most that could be told of the Lushais was that their chief 
occupation seemed to be the making of forays upon their weaker neighbors. 
These were a series of su”prises and as sudden retreats into the deep forests. 
To check these inroads, several expeditions organized by government pene- 
trated into their country, and brought back much information regarding their 
beliefs and customs. The Lushais have a fairer complexion than the people 
of the plains, and a musical voice, which is reflected in their language. Though 
connected with the Mongolian race, the general type has been considerably 
modified by distant wanderings froin the primitive home and by admixture 
with cther tribes. Each village has its hereditary chief, who, as the owner of 
all the property of the village, is supported by the contributions of all the 
families, The people build his house, share the expense of entertaining his 
guests, and furnish three days’ labor yearly. The chief’s house is an asylum 
for criminals or other fugitives, who thereby become his slaves. Their villages 
are placed on the summits of steep hills and carefully guarded by stockades. 
Each is occupied so long as the vicinity is fit for their rude agriculture, and 
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then the whole community. moves off to another spot. Their women are not 
without influence in counsel, but do most of the hard work, while the men are 
engaged in the chase or head—hunting among their neighbors. 

A man who is decidedly inferior to his fellows is compelled to put on wom- 
an’s clothes and work with the weaker sex. Their funeral customs have some 
grotesque features. When the head of a family dies, his friends and relatives 
gather from far and near for a grand ‘‘wake.” The corpse is dressed in his 
best clothes, and seated in the midst, with his weapons on the right hand and 
his weeping widow on the left... Food is set before him, his pipc is filled with 
tobacco and put between his teeth, and he is invited to take a ‘‘square meal” 
before starting on his long journey to the spirit land. Some clans place the 
body in « hollowed tree-trunk, and after drying it on a platform in the sun 
bury all but the head in an earthen yase. Others sheathe it in pith and dry 
it over a slow fire. One clan hangs it to the beams of the house for seven 
days, and meantime the widow is compelled to sit beneath and spin. The laws 
of inheritance are such that women have no share in property. The estate is 
divided in equal shares among the sons, after the youngest has received the 
largest portion. The religious notions of the Lushais' are much like those of 
the tribes already noticed. 

Southeast of the last named tribe are found the Shendus, who are even 
less well known than the Lushais. Several attempts have been made by ex- 
plorers to penetrate their forests, but with sligit success. -A few facts have 
been gleaned by contact with small parties who have approached civilization 
in forays or for trade. They appear to Le well built and fond of war, ana 
judging from the arts known to them, possess more than the ordinary intelh- 
gence of hill-people. Both sexes are decently clad. They are familiar with 
firearms; and manufacture their own gunpowder. Their houses are built of 
logs and boards, instead of the less durable bamboo. They, like the tribes of 
the Himalaya, cultivate the soil in terrace fashion, and not by burning a por- 
tion of forest and sowing the seed in the ashes, as do their neighbors. The 
dead are buried, not burned, persons of note being placed in a sitting posture. 
Beyond a few facts like these we know nothing of the social or domestic char- 
acteristics of the Shendus, nor of the extent of their country, which presum- 
ably touches Burmese territory, whither they seem to resort for trade, 

Southwest of the Lushai and Shendu country is a district of a similar char- 
acter, known as the Chittagong Hill Tracts; where are found numerous hill- 
tribes, some of whom are recent immigrants from the north and have been al- 
ready described, while others are yet to be named. ‘I'he aboriginal population 
is naturally divided into two portions, the Khyoungtka, Children of the River, 
and Toungtha, Children of the Hills. The former are measurably civilized, 
and, as their name implies, occupy the lower land along the streams; while 
the latter are more savage, and, keeping to the seclusion of the forest-clad 
hills, dread the water and never venture on it in boats. The Khyoungtha 
came originally from Arakan, speak a dialect of Arakanese, and profess 
Buddbism. ‘Their village communities are under the supervision of a headman 
who holds his office by election. Groups of villages are under the authority of 
chiefs, to whom a yearly tribute is paid. The Chakmas are by far the largest 
tribe in these hills, numbering nearly 30,000. They are classed with the Khy- 
oungthas on account ef similarity of customs, though most of them speak a 
dialect of Bengali. They are divided into forty clans, each of which has its 
headman, who settles petty disputes and collectsthe yearly poll tax. He re- 
tains a portion of this and turns the remainder over to the chief of the tribe. 
The religion of the Chakmas isa mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism, They 
adore Gautama and at the same time observe Hindu festivals. They burn their 
dead—men with face to the east and women with face to the west. The prin- 
cipal tribes of the Toungtha living in this district are, besides some immigrants 
already noticed, the Kumis, Mros, and Khyengs, who are entirely under Goy- 
ernment control, and the Bung’s and Pankhos, who pay no revenue, but are 
under British influence. The chiefs of these tribes enjoy authority only so far 
as their personal influence extends, and their subjects are always ready to desert 
them for come more popular and successful leader. 

Marriage is contracted with little ceremony save feasting and dancing. The 
bridegroom must serve his father-in-law three years before the girl is legally 
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his wife, but in the meantime they live together as if married. Divorce is 

nted by the village elders. The Kumis and Mros are branches of tribes 
fiving farther south in Arakan. The former are warlike and fortify their vil- 
lages with much skill. They practice vow burn their dead, and leave%their 
property to the eldest son. They are called Khwey-mi ‘dog-men’ by the Bur- 
mese, from the custom of allowing an end of the waist-cloth to hang down 
behind like a tail 

The Mros, “on the other hand, though tall and muscular are timid and peace- 
able. They also keep slaves, but bury their dead and leave their property to 
the youngest child. 

The Khyengs are a large and widely-extended tribe, being found in the most 
petncmntns ~ parts of the mountain region separating British from Independent 
Burma, and from the Shendu country to Cape Negrais. Not many are found 
in the Chittagong Hills. They are peculiar in tattooing the faces of their wo- 
men at maturity, alleging as a reason that it is a protection against being kid- 
napped. On the occasion of a death, a pig or other large animal is killed, and 
a dead fowl is tied to a big toe of the deceased. The former conveys him on 
its back to Paradise, and the latter terrifies the worm which guards the celestial 
gates. The law of inheritance is that the eldest son shall receive two-thirds of 
the property, and the remaining sons the other third in equal shares. Women 
can not hold or transmit property. Each village has a headman, in whose fam- 
ily the office is hereditary. The Khyengs are able to weave the cloth from 
which their clothes are made.. The loom, which is a rude affair, rests partly on 
the ground and partly in the lap of the weaver. The tribe call themselves 
Hiou or Shou and claim relationship with the Shendus and Kumis. They say 
that their ancestors once lived farther north on the head-waters of the Kyend- 
weng, but can offer no written records as evidence of the fact. The Banjogi 
and Pankho tribes live mostly east cf the Sangu river, and though closely re- 
sembling the Lushais in language and appearance, claim to have sprung from 
the Shans of Burma. They also relate that their ancestors issued from a cave 
in the earth; one of these was a great chief who married God’s danghter. At 
this time the birds and anima's could talk in intelligible language, but this was 
found to be an objection, since on being attacked by man for food they plead 
so piteously for their lives that no one had the heart to kill them. On this ac- 
count God made them ever atter dumb. . 

South-east of the Chittagong Hills is Northern Aracan, or the Aracan Hill 
Tracts, a district embracing 4,000 to 5,000 square miles. The most important 
tribes of this region have beep already described, and we have only to mention 
in addition the Anus, who are found on the Tsala river, and who dress like the 
Kumis, but speak a different dialect and are otherwise little known; and the 
Khyaws ‘Chaws), who are an offshoot of the Kuki family, from which they 
became separated at a time and for a reason wholly unknown. 

. 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8, GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte: The Inhabitants of Suriname, from notes gathered 
at. the colanial exhibition at Amsterdam in 1883. Paris, Quentin’s press, 
large fol., pp. 227, 2 maps, and 72 plates of illustrations, 1884. 

The contents of this French volume. which is of a quite luxurious and costly 
exterior, are of interest for the general public and exceed the limits of purely 
ethnographic research. The types of humanity represented at the A 
exhibition portrayed so completely and faithfully the population of Dutch 
Guyana, that a somewhat exhaustive study of these was made possible in spite 
of the distance from their native land. In the introduction the author has 
sketched in concise language his mode of anthropologic investigation, his meth- 
ods for gaining an insight into the habits, customs, institutions and language of 
a people; he then divides the country into three very dissimilar geographic belts; 
the coast marsh, the savanna, andthe primeval forest of the interior. After re- 
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viewing the ne colonization in Guyana, the main portion of the volume 
opens with a sketch of the Indian population, of the sylvan negro, and of the 
sedentary — the whole richly illustrated by full-face and profile photo-en- 
gravings of the human subjects exhibited at Amsterdam. To this are joined 
colo — illustrating various manufactures and other objects of ethno- 
graphic interest pertaining to the populations above. Three sections of Indians 
are established: the Kalina or Carib, the Warrau and Arowak, all of whom 
have retained many of their ancient Indian characteristics, a subjected 
to the influence of European culture for more than a century. Oo specimen 
of the interior wild tribes were exhibited, and consequently these were omitted 
from the description; the Indians of the coast do not figure up over 800 souls 
at the present epoch; they do not easily assimilate to the European element and 
tend to disappear under the influence of fire-water and distemper. Follows a 
chapter on customs, habits and religious beliefs; then from information obtain- 
ed through these Indians, a new (?) explanation of the couvade or male child- 
bed is introduced, which is as follows: After the birth of the child the -hus- 
band lies down in his hamac and the wife takes up her daily occupation after 
four or five days only, when her condition permits her to do so. From the 
first day the father receives the congratulations of his friends and neighbors 
concerning the happy event; the general custom forbids him to cut down trees, 
to kill large game, to drink strong liquors during the first days of the babe’s 
existence, for if he did so it would fall sick or die. Custom does not force him 
exactly to stay in his couch, but only to stay at home and to suspend his daily 
work for the time being; this enables the wife to get the benefit of his protec- 
tion and help at this critical period. 

The ‘‘negroes of the bush” are runaway slaves or descendents of such, who 
for more than a century back in time settled along the large rivers descending 
from the interior and enjoyed freedom once more. This class of the Guyana 
population is but little known and thus we are thankful for the entirely new 
information presented. It appears that there are about 8,000 of them, divided 
locally into Aucanders, Bekoes, Moesingas, Saramacanan and Bonis. Their 
beliefs and customs, on which the yolume expatiates at length, are clearly of 
African origin and extremely curious. They speak the English Negro—Jargon 
of Suriname, also called takitaki, but each division uses special terms besides 
those brought from Africa, and the majority has preserved the native African 
tongue, in which they converse among themselves. The sedentary negroes are 
diyided into plantation negroes and negrves inhabiting cities, these latter form- 
ing 47 per cent. of the whole colonial population Specimens of texts in the 
takitaki jargon are appended to this instructive portion of the book. A sequel 
to this volume is announced by the author himself, and we wish that by its 
publication he may add a new wreath to the laurels which he has so fully de- 
served by giving to the studious public the interesting volume just described. 


Ten Kate's Explorations. 

On Nov. 5, 1882, the explorer Dr. H. Ten Kate, a native of the capital of the 
Netherlands, landed on the North American shore for the — of explor- 
ing portions of the S. W. of the U. 8. and northern Mexico. is explorations 
were to be of ethnological character and tu embrace also the pursuit of anthro- 
pometry among Indians. He has just published a voluminous report of his 
cruise which lasted one year and was very fruitful in scientific results. The 
report is written in the Dutch lauguage. Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Noord 
America, van Dr. H. C. Ten Kate, Jr.; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1885, 8 vo., pp. 
464, map and two plates representing Indians and their dwellings.. After goin 
West by way of St. Louis and Texas he first visited Sonora and the southern en 
of the Californian peninsula. He succeeded in finding there graves of the 
Perici: Indians, whose remains proved them to have been anthropologically of a 
race foreign to the inhabitants of the peninsular further north. The countries 
further visited by him were those on the Gila river, and the Mohave reserve 
on the Colorado river, Central Arizona, the Papago and Apache settlements, 
Zuiii and the Pueblos of northern New Mexico, southern Utah and the tribes 
in the Indian Territory. His observations in zoology and botany, in politics 
and national economy are almost as rich and interesting as they are in his own 
field of labor, that of ethnology. In the latter he pays particular attention to 
pictographs, Indian dress, color sense and the tracing of the tribal names in 
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regard to their mymy. It is refreshing for an American to read what a 
foreigner says about the inns, ‘‘groceries,” squaw men, cattlemen, and cow- 
boys of the West, and not less to the point are his pungent remarks avout the 
traders, politicians and “judges,” who are represented in other parts of the 
country as well. : 

Dr. Ten Kate is also the author of several French publications of smaller 
size, especially on craniums, the material to these having been supplied to 
him by this recent trip to America. During the summer months of 1884 he 
went with a scientific party, under the auspices and leadership of Prince R. 
Bonaparte, to Finland and Laponia; he is now in Suriname exploring the in- 
terior of that tropical region. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Te Di Cesnola antiquities are the subject of another attack. This time it 
comes from Colonel Warren R. A., and Dr. Ferdinand Duemmer. This time 
doubt is thrown upon the accuracy of General Di Cesnola as to where he found 
some of his treasures. 


Dr. DanrEL G. Broxton. of Philadelphia, has been announced as Laureate 
of the Societe Americaine de France for 1885, and awarded the medal of the so- 
ciety for his works on the Aboriginal language of America. 


Tue Harvard College President and fellows have voted to establish a Pea- 
body professorship of American archeology and ethnology, and have elected 
Fredrick Ward Putnam, A. M., as professor in that department. 


Mr. Samve. Bracu, the Egyptologist isdead. He was born in London in 1813. 
He was the author of a number of books on Egyptology and assisted in the 
revision of Wilkinson’s Egypt. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Third Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology for 1881-2; J. W. Powell, Di- 

rector. « Washington, 1884. 

This is an interesting and valuable report. Its contents are, Introduction b 
the Director; Monographs on the ‘‘Relations of the Maya to the Mexican Cod- 
ices,” by Cyrus Thomas; ‘‘ Masks and Labrets,” by Wm. H. Dall: ‘‘Oma- 
ha Sociology,” by J. Owen Dorsey; ‘‘ Navajo Weavers,” by Dr. W. Matthews; 
**Prehistoric Textile Fabrics Derived from Pottery,” by Wm. H. Holmes; 
‘Illustrated Catalogue of the Collection of 1881,” by W. H. Holmes; * Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Collections obtained from the Pueblos of New Mexico and 
Arizona in 1881,” by James Stevenson. The volume is illustrated by 44 full 
page plates, 200 wood cuts and contains 606 . The most interesting arti- 
cle is the one by Dr. Thomas, in which he describes the calendar symbols of 
the Mexican and Maya races. It is singular that calendars in this coun 
should be the first sign of civilization, and that the prehistoric and historic cul- 
ture should seem to hinge on the calendar system. The American and the 
Asiatic are certainly very different in their symbols and in their enumerations. 

‘ Several points have been established already. ist, That the calendarfis related 
to the religious feasts. 2d, That the chronology and the feasts were expressed, 
one by composite human and animal figures, the other by hieroglyphics. 3d, 
The symbols for the points of the compass, or four quarters of the sky, were 

rominent in the codices. 4th, The symbols for the winds were contained in 
ird effigies, while the enumeration of the days, months and years were repre- 
sented by ideographs. 5th, The cross was a symbol which denoted the cardi- 
dal points. Dr. has fixed some other points ist, That the groups of 
symbols or characters in the codices are to be read from right to left opposite 
to the course of the sun. %d, He has discovered the character for 20; this 1s 
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important, because the division of the year was made into 20 months of 13 days. 
The article by Mr. Dorsey is also very interesting, as it describes the Gentile 
System of the Omahas. The article on Masks is valuable, as it illustrates some 
points in the totem system. The articles on ‘‘ Textile Fabrics” illustrate the 
art, especially the industrial arts in prehistoric times. | 


Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America, by Charles Rau. Smithson- 

ian Contributions to Knowledge, 509. Washington, D, C. 1884. 

What Dr. Rau does, he does well. Like the monograph on ‘‘Cup Shaped 
Sculptures,” so this on ‘: Prehistoric Fishing,” is is an exhaustive treatise. It 
illustrates the implements used by the cave dwellers, also the sculpturing or 
engraving common among them. It then treats of fishing among the lake 
dwellers; describes their boats, sinkers and-harpoons. Part II. treats of the 
fishing implements found in North America; the fish books, sinkers, fish cut- 
ters, anchor stones, paddles, scoops, I+ also describes the carved and moulded 
images of fishes found in various parts of the country. It describes the artifi- 
cial shell deposits, and finally quotes from various writings in reference to abo- 
riginal fishing. The ey nner contains descriptions of sume fish-saped silver 
ornaments found in the Chincah Islands. The author confines himself strictly 
to his subject, but illustrates the different phases of Prehistoric Fishing very 
clearly. he book will be regarded as a standard for many years to “ome. 


Wonders of Art and Archeology, Wonders of Sculpture; by Louis Viardot. 
Wonders of Glass Making, by A. Sauzay. Ramases, the Great, or Egypt 3300 
Years Ago; translated from the French of De Lanoye. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons; 1885. 

These three volumes on Archeology, prepared by French writers, have a 
varied interest and a varied style; two of them brilliant xnd vivacious; one 
of them somewhat heavy but learned. The first volume, that on sculpture, 
takes in the whole range of the history of art from the early stone age in Eu- 
rope to the latest products in America. It embraces the Egyptian. Assyrian. 
Etruscan, Grecian, Roman, Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish. English, 
French, American. It is well illustrated and is a marvel of cheapness, espec- 
ially when we consider the quality of the engravings. The second, on glass 
making, treats of modern more than ancient art. _ It is also finely illustrated 
The volume on Egypt is really the most learned of the three. The author is a 
fine scholar in Egyptology, The book contains some new engravings; one 
representing a bass-relief of Sesostris near Sardis. The author takes one posi- 
tion which we hardly think is tenable—that the Hyksos, or shepard kings, had 
their starting point in Central Asia. He, however, describes the different races 
known to the Egyptians, and in this presents some interesting facts. His the 
ory is that the shepard kings drove the Egyptians up the Nile, brt that they 
united with the Ethiopians and returned and established the new dynasties 
which prevailed for so many years. The book is an excellent summary and 
will be sought for for its information. The Scribners are the first to enter upon 
this field of Archeology with the purpose of furnishing popular reading, but 
we predict they are not the last. The science is rapidly growing and is destined 
to be very popular. They have only anticipated the demand a little, We hope 
that they will find the demand for such books growing, so as to encourage 
them in furnishing other volumes of the same kiud. 
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Der Fetisch an der Kiiste Guineas, von Adolph Bastian, 8 vo. pp. 134. Berlin, 
1884. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

Der des dunklen Inselreiches, in Lichte psychologischer Forschung, vou 
Adolph Bastian. 8 vo., 368 pp., Berlin, 1885, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

Two most excellent books from the famous student characterized by his 
usual care and thoroughness of work and soundness of judgment; perfect 
storehouses of information on these strange and dark superstitions. They are 
well worthy of issue in English by some enterprising American soemenne: 
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